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The curriculum materials produced by 
the Board of Education Task Forces 
are a tribute to the creative leader- 
ship and hard work of Dr. Joseph 0. 
Loretan, the late Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Schools, who spearheaded the 
drive to develop instructional mate- 
rials which would be "humanistic in 
design and functional in approach." 
The children whose lives will be en- 
riched and strengthened thereby are 
a living memorial to the man who de- 
voted so much of his professional life 
to meeting the "individual needs of 
all children." 
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FOREWORD 

~ \ 

The Center for Urban Education Research Team approached the 
responsibility of evaluating the curricu 3 .um materials with a deep 
yespect for the professional competence of the teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and district personnel who served on the Task Forces. 
The Team understood and appreciated the hardships involved jn do- 
ing a task of this magnitude in such a short time, especially "on 
top of" full time teaching, supervising, and administrating respon- 
sibilities. 

The Research Team faced many of the same problems which beset 
the Task Forces. Busy professional people were asked to construct 
designs and conduct evaluation procedures at the very epd of the 
1966 school year. The materials themselves were not available to 
be evaluated until late in September. It was physically impossible 
for the Task Forces to meet the July 1 st deadline. Preliminary 
drafts came in during August, but it would have been unf.-ir to 
evaluate these early working papers. But, important groundwork 
could be 3 .aid while the public schools were still in session and 
considerable worthwhile information could be secured s.nd analyzed 
over the summer months. This was done. 

Obviously, tight "before" and "after" research designs were 
impractical. Furthermore, the charge given to the Research Team 
by the Center for Urban Education specifically ruled them out. 

The Team was asked to study the curriculum materials provided by 
the Task Forces and prepare anecdotal evaluations of them - 
evaluations which would give sub ,j active yet highly professional 
estimates of the soundness of the proposals. These suggestions 
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are incorporated into reports which should he helpful to the 

teachers and other school personnel who have the responsihility j 

of implementing the new curriculum in the intermediate schools. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The Research Design which was developed and submitted to the 
Center for Urban Education last May included professionally sound 
ways of exploring the extent to which the curriculum materials 
developed by the Board of Education Task Forces implemented the 
philosophy and objectives of the Middle School Curriculum Project 
as described and listed in the Project Description (4/25/66). 

These objectives are; 

1) "The curriculum will aim to develop the insights, under- ■ 
standings, and new appreciations essential for the competent living 
of the underprivileged child in a great urban center. Emphasis in 
a].l curriculum areas will be placed on growth in human and social 
relations that contribute to an understanding of the worth of all 
people. In each curriculum area, the emphasis will be placed on 
developing in disadvantaged pupils, at an earlier age than before, 
the understandings inherent in each subject discipline. Emphasis 
will be on meeting individual needs, learning-, to study effectively, 
and achieving a substantial degree of competence . " 

2) "To develop a new, more effective curriculum designed to 
meet the needs of a high percentage of disadvantaged pupils, grades 
5 --8, living in a great urban center." 

3) MIQ'W curriculum in the following areas will be developed 
by curriculum writers, teachers, supervisors, and consultants to 
meet these needs," in mathematics, science, foreign language. 
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typewriting, English-language arts, history and the social sciences, 
art, music, urban living, industrial arts and health education. 

Since time and financial resources would not permit an 
exhaustive try-out of these materials with children in school 
situations, it was decided that the evaluation could, at best, 
only provide descriptive material done by competent professional 
educators and content specialists. While the analysis of the 
individual Task Force reports would, undoubtedly, furnish helpful 
information to the public school officials, it was decided that 
evaluation of the materials should be exposed to at least two 
other approaches . 

First, the Evaluation Team wanted to know if these materials 
reflected curriculum ideas and practices which might be found in 
carefully selected New York City elementary schools which are 
achieving a high degree of excellence in terms of the intermediate 
school objectives described above. The Team was confident that 
many fine schools do exist in New York City and that certainly 
new organizational patterns and curricula should build upon, and 
take advantage of, what these schools are doing. 

Secondly, the Evaluation Team decided that some attention 
should be given to curriculum developments in several other large 
cities. Certainly the curriculum Task Forces should not overlook 
the progress and problems which these cities are experiencing. The 
Research Design was drawn vrith these considerations in mind. 
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PROCESS 

Evaluatio n of the Task Force Reports by Specialists ; The evaluation 
of the curriculum materials by competent professional educators and 
specialists in the various content fields had to be delayed until 
the early fall because the Task Force reports were unavailable. 
Guidelines^ consistent with the Board of Education Middle School 
objectives were prepared to aid in the study of the reports. As 
the reports became available they were given to the professional 
personnel, together with the guidelines. The evaluation prepared 
by the specialists constitutes the first major part of this report. 

Evaluatj.on of the Task Force Reports in Terms of School Findings ; 

A number of district superintendents having schools which serve 
disadvantaged area children were Invited to select one, two or 
three elementary schools in their districts which met the follow- 
ing criteria; 

a) school population incliides a significant 
number of disadvantaged area children, 

b) the school is desegregated and is achiev- 
ing a degree of Integration, and 

c) the school is achieving a considerable 
degree of excellence in Implementing 
Board of Education Middle School ob- 
jectives. 

From the list submitted by the district superintendents, 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades in four elementary schools were selected for 
study. The Evaluation Team needed to have some reasonable assurance 
that the schools to be included in the sample were in fact good 
schools. In approaching this problem, two assumptions were made: 



1 - Specialists Guidelines — See Appendix B 
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1) the district superintendent, in cooperatioiiL with his staff, 
can identify good- schools , and, 2) the inclusion of a control 
school will increase the validity of the selections. The 
Coordinator , on the basis of a variety of sources of inforniation, 
selected a control school and withheld the identity of this 
school from the Study Team until all the visitations and evalua- 
tions had been prepared. A sample of five elementary schools 
was studied. Data analysis did in fact indicate that the sample 
did meet the criteria upon which selection v;as made. 

A School Study Team consisting of three outstanding 
educators was organized and charged with the responsibility of 
identifying the curriculum ideas and practices which were con- 
tributing to the success of these schools. Guidelines were 
prepared to assist the School Study Team with their task. 

This was done and the ma.ior results are included in the "Findings" 
section of the report. The findings also reflect the School 
Study Team's thoughts about how 'i/hese schools could be made 
even better. 

Comparable City Studies; The Evaluation Team decided to in- 
vestigate curriculum developments in metropolitan Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. A professional consultant was sent 
to these cities to interview superintendents, curriculum direc- 
tors, and other school personnel. Guidelines v/ere prepared to 
aid him in making this study. 
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OVERALL EVALUATION OF TASK FORCE REPORTS* 



The broad ob.jectives of quality education and integration 
in the Board of Education proposal needed to be expressed vrith 
more specificity in order to serve as evaluative criteria. It 
seemed to the evaluator that at least eleven questions needed 
to be asked to find out if the curriculum fulfilled the major 
goals. The questions are as follows; 

1. Do the curriculum materials stress growth "in human and 
social relations v^hich will contribute to an understanding 
of the worth of all people?" 

2. Are the various curriculum content areas organized around 
basic concepts which may cut across several disciplines? 

3. Is the "discovery" approach to the teaching-learning situa- 
tion emphasized in the curriculum materials? 

4. Is the individualization of instruction encouraged in the 
curriculum materials? 

5» What efforts ere recommended for increasing the usefulness 
of knowledge in the lives of the children? 

6. How appropriate are the curriculum materials for pre- 
adolescent, intermediate grade children? 

7. What provisions are made for providing the preparation, help, 
and support which teachers will need to effectively implement 
the new curriculum? 

8. Do the ciirriculum materials recognize the need to gain the 
active involvement and support of parents and citizen leader- 
ship in implementing the new curriculum? 

9. Do the curriculum materials recognize the importance of 
school, district and Board of Mucation leadership? 

10. Do the cxjirrlculum materials encourage innovation? 

11. Do the curriculum materials promote integration objectives? 



1 11 -^ t ions of task force reports are 

Appendlx B . 



to be fOLind in 
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The curriculum reports were read by a competent educator 
who has wide public school experience. The reader was asked to 
check the relative significance attached to each question by 
the Task Force, (See Table on next page). An arbitrary weight- 
ing scale on which "Significant Mention" received a rating of 5; 
"Mentioned" received a rating of 3, "Little or No Mention" re- 
ceived a rating of 1, was utilized. 

Three other researchers independently read several Task 
Force Reports against the same instruments and found little 
variation from the reader’s evaluations. 

As in most item analysis techniques, the researchers were 
suspicious of very high and very low cumulative scores. Ques- 
tion for example, "What efforts are recommended for increas- 
ing the usefulness of knowledge in the lives of the children?" 
was given the highest weighted score by the reader. In talking 
this over with the reader, who is a successful teacher, it be- 
came quickly apparent that her own creativity enabled her to 
see ways of making this knowledge functional in the lives of 
children. Question #11, relating to integration, was given 
the lowest rating score by the reader. This question was checked 
by other readers whose findings concurred with the f5.rst reader. 
These findings with respect to integration may reflect different 
theories about how to bring about integration or they may re- 
flect a basic lack of knowledge which many people have about how 
to bring about more racial integration in the schools. 
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EVALUATION OF 10 TASK FORCE 
REPORTS USING CRITICAL 
QUESTIONS 



TASK FORCE REPORTS 
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Several of the reports, particulary the one on Civil Rights, 
presented many good ideas about how to foster integration. The 
cause of integration will be more adequately realized if it re- 
ceives appropriate attention in eve:^ phase of the curriculum. 

SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS OF FIVE SELECTED SCHOOLS 

The visiting team to the 5 selected elementary schools listed 
and elucidated the characteristics of those schools which made them 
good schools. In the following section, these axe listed and fol- 
lowed by comments about the degree of concern which the Task Force 
Reports gave to these implications. 

1. Quality education demands carefully selected and prepared 
principals who are sensitive to the critical educational concerns 
of children, parents and citizens. 

Comments ; This factor received inadequate attention in 
most of these reports. It is possible that 
most people did not recognize the signifi- 
cance of the principal's role in the cur- 
riculum. 

2. Good schools modify curriculum to meet the attitudes, 
interests and the developmental needs of the children they serve. 
Content is organized around basic ideas and concepts. 

Comments ; Almost all of the Task Force Reports recog- 
nized the importance of adopting the cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of children. Un- 
fortunately, only about half the reports 
spelled this out in meaningful ways. Almost 
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all of the curriciilum materials organized 
content around basic concepts and ideas. 

3. Effective schools ai’e democratically organized. The 
more successful ones were making big strides in involving chil- 
dren in curriculum planning. 

Comments ; Many of the reports talked about involving 
teachers in policy making but fevT said much 
about extending this process to include 
children . 

4 . The better schools tended to have smaller enrollments. 

The possibility of direct involvement of children, parents, and 
teachers is enhanced in smaller schools. 

Comments ; Apparently few of the Task Forces gave any 
--attention to this factor. 

5. Good schools are constantly struggling to reduce class 
size. While some things can be taught effectively to large groups 
of children, in general, quality education is dependent on the pupil 
contact load of teachers. 

Comments : Here, again, few of the Task Forces mentioned 
this important point in their reports. 

6 . Quality schools are usually well supplied with modern 
equipment and supplies. 

Comments ; All of the Task Forces recognized this need. 

Several made it central to their whole report, 

7 » Good schools are staffed with teachers x7ho are using sound 
modern methods of teaching. Innovations in school organization and 
teaching are encouraged. 
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I Comments ! Although most of the Task Forces directly 

or indirectly emphasized the importance of 

« 

good teaching methods, innovation did not 

: ' seem to be stressed sufficiently. The 

{ 

"discovery" method of teaching received 
considerable attention in many reports. 

i 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE THREE-CITY SURVEY 

The Committee on Evaluation felt the na.tional overview was 
necessary, to survey the approaches used by other cities and look 
for clues to better middle-grades curriculum for integrated schools 
that might be applied here. This was the least ambitious of the 
three field studies, and it proved least productive: No ready-made 

sc e.ution to the crisis in urban education has been discovered in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, or Philadelphia. All three cities, facing 
the seme mounting problems, have tried, by and large, the same 
battery of appr cache s\ 

Philadelphia’s experiment with the Middle School had more 
pertinence, since it places increased emphasis on curriculum change 
in the direction of innovative use of multi-media resources and team 
teaching, as well as early introduction of such subject matter as 
foreign language, typing and a new approach to science. In the 
light of the five-school study in New York it is .interesting to 
note that imaginative plans are being affected in Philadelphia in 
regard to in-service retraining of teachers and a move toward intern- 
ship for principals. 
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RESULT’S OF PUPIL ACHISVEgmT REgiSABCH 

Several clear implications for curricuram and school adminis- 
tration may be drawn from the depth stnd,y of factors affsctirxg the 
achievement of '"Vlldren in the five inner-city schools which the 
administration considered successful Comparison of the test school 
which produced the highest achievement scores with the school that 
ranked lox-jest, brings out a correlation between low scores and three 
other factors - low socio-economic level, high proportion of non- 
white students, and mobility of the family. According to the study, 
The most salient factor affecting scliolastic achi vcment inversely 
appears to be family mobility. Those pupils ^^^ho had lived in several 
homes and had attended two or more schools scored significantly lower 
on achievement tests than stuienbs from more stable home backgrounds,’ 
The pupil achievement study points up, also, the special dif- 
ficulty of the child whose home language is not English, and confirms 
the discouraging curve commonly shown by disadvantaged children whose 
skills fall gradually behind the norm the longer they stay in school. 
There was an encouraging positive indication for pupils, of whatever 
ethnic background, who had been born in the Northeastern United 
States , 

The complete report on Pupil Academic Achievement may be found 
in A?ppendix A. 
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RECOMMEM)ATIONS 

1. There is a very critical question relating to the proposed 
curricu].uin in terms of its root purpose - most effective learn- 
ing for children. The most desirable learning situations must 
involve the learner in setting his own goals in relation to the 
life situation in which he finds him,:^elf. Insofar as we can 
ascertain, children were not involved in the development of cur- 
riculum ideas. Teams of teachers and administrators need time 
and support to cany on a continuous study of the out-of- school 
-ife of the children they teach. The data collected from such 
studies should be searched for basic life needs, interests, and 
understandings upon which significant curriciilum could be built. 

2. A related study needs to be conducted which will attempt to 
identify the unique characteristics and developmental needs of 
the newly organized age grouping in the Intermediate School. 
Roughly, this new grouping encompasses ages from 9 to 13 years. 
What are their developmental needs? What potential do they 
have to contribute to an operating group in their new setting? 
’'Gurriculum" as defined by this report would, of necessity, 
take cogni^hce of these forces . 



3. The most crucial and iimnediat©-4iask ahead for the Board of 
Education is the articulation of the maiiy Task^Force ideas into 
a whole v;hich will be a curriculum as defined earlier in thrs-^ 
Report ; 

Curriculum is to be defined in its broadest pos- 
sible context as everything that goes on in a 
school directed toward pupil growth. This means 
administrative and supervisory practices, principles 
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or organization of a school, the school building, 
the arrangement of furnit-ore, the schedules of 
teachers, the scheduling of children, as well as 
methodology, devices and content of instruction. 

It also includes the relationship of the school 
with parents and community. 

Any one segment or series of segments of Intennediate School 
planning as proposed in Task Force Reports might be in themselves 
excellent, but the neglect of articulating these with other per- 
tinent segments may well produce total failure. 

4. About as crucial is the task of transforming the learning er •' 
vironments in the present Intermediate Schools from either junior 
high or elementary type organizations to Intermediate settings as 
outlined in the report on "Learning Through Laboratory Experiences." 
Unless this step is taken immediately (within l8 months) there is 

a strong possibility that the Intermediate School concept will not 
be realized - at least in the immediate future. 

5. Since the operating unit for implementing the new curriculum 
is the Intermediate School, it is important to organize in-service 
education in units closer to the individual school. Much of the 
potential value of the centralized in-service sessions was lost 
because key people like principals, assistant principals, and 
influential teachers in individual schools did not feel involved. 
Walls of resistance, understandably, were thrown up because pro- 
fessionals in a given school were uninformed and felt threatened. 
Units for in-service education, built around small groups of lo- 
op' intermediate jchools, would make a crucial difference in the 
rapidity with which Intermediate School staffs could implement 
curriculum changes. 




6. More attention to the process of integration - one of the 
two main goals in the Intermediate School movement sliotild be 
given in every phase of the curriculum. Ideas concerning 
integration were well developed by curriculum prepared by 
the Civil Rights Task Force but scarcely mentioned in the 
other curriculum reports. School faculties with the assis- 
tance of District and Board of Education people need to find 
ways of building this major objective into the curriculum of 
the Intermediate School. Civil rights groups and interested 
civic organizations should be encouraged to contribute to the 
thinking involved in this phase of the curriculum. 
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APPETJDIX - A 



I. PUR POSES OF Tim STl©Y 



The Allen Report recommends that Middle Schools be organ^z ed on 
a 4-4-4 grade system in New York City. The new Middle Schools 
would be structured to provide high quality education within an 
Integrated institutional setting, and would emphasise through- 
.out an individualised program of studies for- students. • 

The lmpli?.mentation of the Allen Report’s recommendations will 
involve many difficult problems and crucial decisions. For* 
instance^ one might ask; Wliat should be the optimal size of 
the schools and their student populations'? What should foe the 
relative proportion of white, Puerto Rican and Negro youngsters 
In the school? Kow should the principals and teachers be 
selected? What should be the minimal years of experience that 
each teacher ought to have? It appears obvious that the 
answers one gives to these questions and others which could 
be raised will to a large extent determine the potential 
effectiveness of the new Middle Schools In providing high 
quality education. 

This study analyzes some pertinent characteristics of a sample 
of 600 upper primary pupils presently attending five integrated 
schools in New York City. The general purpose of the Investiga- 
tion was to attempt to knamr some of the questions which will 
naturally arise when the new Middle School Plan is put into 
effect. The specific Issues to be answered v/ere as follov/s; 

1. How do the achievement norms of these pupils compare 
to national standards? 

2* Comparing relative academic performance of pupils in 
the five schools, what general factors appear to make 
for* higher* or lower academic achievement? 

3* Was there a relationship between ethnic group pro- 
portion in the school and pupil achievement? 

4. Wtiat was the relation or reading to math achievement 
at the fourth, fifth and sixth grade levels? 

5* How is achievement Influenced by high pupil mobility? 

6. Is tfoe:r*e a general relationship between years of 
teaching experience and pupil achievement? 

?. Is achievement in reading less among those pupils in 
which a language other than English is spoken in the 
homes? 



other related questions will foe raised In the discussion and 
interpretation of the results of this study. It is hoped that 
the study’s results will provide some useful insights for those 
responsible for organising the new Middle Schools. 



II. SELECTIOH OF SCHOOLS AND' PUPILS 

■.» w»»«; » viHWHMt w»»ui -r.l~iirw - rii- mi i' m' in.i iriir'iTim.i-mi i 

Five schools were selected for study. The District Superin- 
tendents of four city boroughs, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Manhattan 
and Queens, were asked to recommend one school in his respective 
district which possessed the following characteristics s 

1* The pupil population was well integrated, and 
reflected representative traits of pupil-s from 
varied ethnic groups. 

2. The school was well-managed and efficiently run. 

3^' The school *s curriculum was implimented effectively. 

The four schools chosen by the District Superintendents compriBec-i 
F.S. P.S. P.S. and P.S. “D”. A fifth school, 

F.S. was selected by Professor Charles M. Long, the research 

project coordinator, and was included in the study as a control 
grouo . 

Six-hundred pupils in the five schools were chosen for partici- 
pation in this study. Two-hundred pupils were selected at 
random from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 40 p.’pils 
being sampled in each grade. Figure 1 depicts the sampling plan, 

FIGURE I 

THE SAMPLING P.LAN 



Schools 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


TOTALS 


F.S, **A*» 


40 


40 


40 


120 


P.S. V 


40 


40 


40 


120 


P.S. ”C" 


40 


40 


40 


120 


F.S. *^D’- 


40 


40 


40 


120 


P.S. **E" 


40 




_40 


o| 

CVlj 

j 


TOTALS 


: 200 


200 


soo 


600 



A confidence level of 1% was used, which suggests that 
statistical estimates based on this sample would be inaccurate 
only 1 time in 100. The standard error for the sample was ♦ ,3.0f; 



The schools are not Identified in order to avoid comparisons 
among those which were studied. Each school is assigned a 
letter to facilitate the reporting process. 



Chance d^f-fepences attributable to errors in 

o%«P$ini would therefore be well the 

expectations. Thus, it may be 

estiraatss and results reported herein an- sta.-lstlcal, y 
reliable « 

III. tffiTHOD 

Five clerics were trained to "IhroroLss 

the three grade levelfs in the selected . . gtudy 

for choosing the specific pupils to ^ 

included four steps, these being described below. 

First, the clerSc was aated to determine the H 

classes at the particular g^-a-^e level. For l«®tan„e. if at 
Grade 4 In a school there were 'H “andom 

immediately that he would have to select ° P"^“;;/g,asses at 
from each of the five classes. If „ue«e at random 

the particular grade level, the clex'k had - * iin^'ntmiie w^re 

10 pupils from iach class. In every ease only W pupils weie 

selected from each grade level. 

Second, whan the number of pupils P®^ ^*^„otters^P*'ali'' 

ed, the Clark then obtained the 

rtimii «t in the izrad© * TakliTiS ssach class ...ndj.^ Iduaiiy^ 

IZlll wSrfput In ^iphaUtical order in their respective 

class! Pupils in each class were 2®f “^^.j^thP 

to N (ZZ). The smallest class ««“talnedl6 pupils, and th^ 
largek 32. Generally there were five or s,.x cla.-sas at eaor. 

grade level. 

mh'fnd each clerk ^f^as provided with an envelope containing 

».v. g«;|- 

example ”ther® were five classes at the fourth grade level x., 
IcSooi X. Suiting the above set f n««bers *he clerk woula 
select the 24th, 13th, 12th. 7th, 1st, 2fath, i9vh and 9uh 
pupils as subjects for study. 

tind ia«‘t the clerk would then consult the pupils’ Cumulative 
Rsoord'cards and record the required data in his log booK. 

The above sampling process insured that ®»°*’ teleote-^ 

izradp level would have an equal opportunity of being se leot^... 
ffa suMect in this investigation. It should be notea that 
tte cfasS rosters of all classes each grade levex were 
included in the sampling process, this oeing done .o that 

no matter how grouped oy classes in their re,.pet.axv, - 
achoS!";ere af uLly at any other of being chosen in the 
sample drawn by the clerks. 



iy._. DESCRIPTIOH OP DATA AOT ITS PROCESS IHG 
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Data was collectea ecnoernlng 67 variables., these being about 
the school, the student * s ba,ckground and family, his academic 
performance, test scores and teacher ratings. The clerks 
recorded data on the social economic area in , which the school 
was located, the years of experience oi" the pupil *s classroom 
teacher, and the ethnic proportion of whites, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in the school. As regards the pupil and his 
family, information was secured about the student place of 
birth, age, sex, grade placement, language spoken in the home, 
his parents* birthplace or birthplaces and the like. Academic 
achievement test data included pupils® scores from the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
New York Math Concepts, Hew York Grovith in Reading, and other 
instruments. The 67 variables and the way each was coded Is 
shown in Appendix 1, The Coding Itoual. 1) 

All data were card punched electrically, and processed by IBM 
machine. Sight separate runs were made of these data. The 
first and second runs comprised a summary of all variables, 
and a ci^oss-tabulation of variables by schools. Six separate 
runs were made on the specific vai'iables related to pupils® 
academic performance. The latter process included cross- 
tabulation between six variafolas (teacher® s years of experience 
pupil place of birth, language spoken in pupil home, year 



pupil first entered New York City schools, number of pupil 
residences, and number of s'^hoois attended by the pupil), and 
the relation of each to the ntudent^B scores on academic 
achievement tests and ratlings. The specific tabulation pro- 



cedure 



is 



summarised 



in Figure 
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To sumKiarise all data 
To compax^e five sc hoc. 



To relate the six 
vax‘iafcie3 to pupil 
achievement 



"‘Appendix 'j ;u=! not attached to this report, but .Las bnen placed 
in tne Libraiy of the Center fox* Urban Education, 'where it is avciilable 
for examinatio'ji. 



V. RESULTS 0? THE STBIil’ 



2 ) 



Machine processing of the data yielded 2-lrO sepai'ate tables, 

This tabular material represented, the initial summary of the 
6? variables;, a.s well a.s specific c.i.'’oss -tabulation of eight 
variables relation, to IT. items concerni’rig pupil scholastic 
achievement. ?^ot all the tables p.repared are presented In 

this report since there were no significant 
relationships among a number of variables. The writer has 
chosen for tabular pigmentation only those tables which 
indicate some findings and trends which may be important in 
understanding more fully certain characteristics of the sample- 
studied. In those areas in which the findings lack consistency 
tabular materials indicative of the inconsistency are presented 



A, Stude nt Academic .Achievement 

Tables 1.0 to 1.13 show l4 student academic 

achlex’^ement scores organised according to school attended. 
Pupils present reading level (Table 1.0) Indicates that 
371 pupils (60^) were reading at or above grade level; 
whereas 229 punils v«ere one or more years below grade xevel 
in this basic skill. Eight students were presently reading 
at least three years beyond their grade placement, however 
three times as many (2? pupils) were three or moi^e years 
below grade level. 

Present pupil performance in spelling (Table 1.1) revealed 
that 66?£ were at grade level. In this skill it should be 
noted that only 12 pupils were two or more years above pade 
level, but 96 wei*e two or three years below level. Although 
students* spelling scores were superior to their reading 
performance, there were no significant statistical differencs-; 
in achievement between the two skills. 

Three subsccres were obtained from the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Primary Test, these being reading comprehension, vocabul: 
and average grade (Tables 1.3 to 1.5)* each case 
approximately 54 to 60 percent of the pupils scored at or 
above grade level on the subtests. For instance, the number 
of students scoring at or above grade level for reading 
comprehension, vocabulary and average grade were 340, 345 ^ 
and 321, 1 ‘espectively. Pupil performance on the Metropolitar: 
Achievement Test was lowest on the average grade subscore, 

279 students (46^) obtaining scores one or more grades beiovi 
grade level. 

Pupil scoi^es on the Upper .Primary Form of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test are depicted in Tables 1.11 to 1.13. It 
should be noted that less than half of the sample was given 
this test by the time this study was Initiated. However, an 



A.11 tables referred to 
the Lib.rary of .the Center 



in this section are also to be found at 
for Urban Education. 



examination of the three tables shows that for those students 
who did take this test^, theii* performance was considerably 
poorer than the perforniance of pupils on the lower primary 
form of this examination. For example, the reading subscores, 
show that only 108 students scored at or above grade level, 
whereas 129 were below present grade placement. T|^e same 
result is applicable to the vocabulary and average grade 
subscores, since in each case more students* scores were 
below their grade placement than on or above it* It is 
clear from comparing results of the lower and upper primary 
test scores that the upper primary students did significantly 
worse than students in the lower grades. It would appear 
that as these pupils advance from the fourth to the sixth 
grade there is a definite deterioration rather than Improve- 
ment In their academic performance. 

Tables 1.6, 1.7, 1.9, snd 1.10 depict student scores on 
four Iowa Achievement subtests. Less than half of the 
students were given the lowa^ the results therefore are 
limited in reliability. results from thos students in- 

dicate that more students scored below grade level in work- 
study habits than in math. Fifty-one percent of students ' 
were at or above grade level in math. The two other Iowa 
subtests scores. Total Language and Total Arithmetic, are 
reported by percentiles. In both cases, the median student 
scores were in the 40th to 59th pex'centile range. 

The results from the New York Math Concepts Test (Table 1.8) 
reveals more information concex^ning pup3-l performance on 
numberical constructs. Two hundred and forty-one pupils 
completed this test, the result's being reported in percentiles 
The median score for the group fell into the 40-59th per- 
centile range, there being 96 pupils (4o^) who scored at or 
above the 60th percentile. 



Comparing pupil pe2*-f or rnance on reading as opposed to math, 
an examination of the test evidence revealed no statistically 
significant differences in student perf ormanee , Considering 
these test results toto , it would appear that about, 50-62 
percent of the students would be at or above grade level in 
both reading and math. Th03© pupils* present level of 
academic achievement is therefore below national norms* 



3. Differences 



between Schools 



Figure 3 on the following page shox^s the rankings - of student 
test performance for seven tests by school attending, • Result 
from these tests were used since evidence was available from 
most of the pupils on each measure. The basic purpose of 
utilizing a ranking procedure was to Identify the '*high'' and 
the '^low** school, ”high” and "low” being; defined In terms of 
pupil achievement. 






The highest mean rank was achieved by the pupils in P.S. 



a. I-'- 



and the lowest in Public School 
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AVERAGE RATING 


4.1 
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3. 


8 2.2 
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What factors account for the basic differences In pupil scholar 
performance in. these two schools? To answer this question, the 
following variables were assessed; school ethnic proportion, 
soclo-econOBiic- area of the school, experience of the present’ 
teacher^ number. of male teachers, child and parents® birthplace 
whether or not the father and mother of the pupil is living, 
language spoken in the home, the year the child first entered 
a Hew York City school, the person or persons with whom the 
child now lives, the number of residences per child, the 
number of years that the child has been attending this 
particular school, and the total number of parental interviews 
held during the child’s cai^eer In the particular school. These 
data are summarised in Tables 1.14 to 1.27, 

The first difference between the two schools is in the relative- 
proportion of the school's popu3.atlon, which is non-i^hite 
(Table l.l4). Figure 4 shows the mean rankings of the five 
schools and the percent of non-white students. Public School 
had the smallest proportion of non-white students of the 
five schools, the non -white proportion at P.S. V beltig five 
times as large. One wonders therefore if the number of non- 
white students In the new Middle Schools should deliberately 
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60 ^ 


4. 
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be limited to one -half the student body and less? Related 
to ethnic proportion is the social economic area 3.n which 
the school is located, since the poorer the neighborhood, the . 
greater the proportion of non-white residents. This fact, of 
course, is closely related to New York City*s established 
pattern of de-facto segregation in housing. 

Table 1*15 shows the years of experience of teachers at the 
two- schools, all of whom, were presently working with the 
students of this sample. This analysis was undertaken in 
order to assess whether dlffex’ences In teachers* experience 
was a factoi’- differentiating the low from tha high 
achieving school. There were teachers at the low achieving 
school who had five or more years experience ^ whereas at the 
high achieving school, only 39 teachers had five or more years 
experience. This finding would suggest that -years of teaching 
experience is unrelated to pupil achievement! however, when 
one examines the numbers of teachers In the two schools with 
three years experience or less, there were more inexperienced 
teachers (66) at the low achieving school than in the high 
achieving school (53) . It would appear, from those statistics 
that years of teaching experience per se is not directly 
related to high pupil achievement, assuming that the students 
all had a more or less ecjual ability to learn* 

The crucial factors which discriminate clearly between the 
high and low achieving schools are associated with the pupils'* 
family and the mobility of the families* For instance, more 
children in the low achieving school were born in the South 
or Fuex’»to Rico than in the high achieving school (Table I.IT)- 
About twice as many of the pupils* parents in tha high achiev- 
ing school were born in New York City, Maw York State, or in a 
northeastern State than parents of the low achievers (Tables 
l.l8 and 1.21). Examining the language spoken In the homes of 



•9- 



(TaDle 1.20)j more than tbres tirn.es as meany tumllles 
lov; achieving school spoke a language other than 
English than in the pupils'^' homes of the high achieving school 



pupils 
in the 



Differences In family mobility are shown In Tables 1.24 and 
1.25* There Is significantly greater family mobility a?aong 
students in the low achieving school. For instance* l6 pupils 
in the low achieving school have lived in four or more 
different homes in the past six yeai^s. Only one student in 
the high achieving school had lived in four or more residences 
in the same time period. This high mobility is also reflected 



in the number of schools which these pupils have attended 
(Table 1.25] * Fifteen students in the high achieving school 
had attended three or more schools, however in 
school the comparative figure was ko pupils « 



The 



the low achievis 
impact of 

mobility on the parent-teacher r-elation is revealed somewhat b;; 
an analysis of the nutriber of |>a.rent -teacher conferencses held 
{Table 1. .27). About five times as many teacher -parent Id- 
tverviews recorded with parents of the high achieving 

school as among the pax^ents of the low achieving school* the 
finding sugg;estlng that more consistent teacher -parent relatio? 
ships have occurred in the high achieving school. 



the 
w:l 



Family mobility is one of the difficult obstacles which Impede'., 

school. One i?ould predict that this factor 
the very serious p>roblems to be overcome 'in 
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work of 
be one 



or 



planning the nevj Middle School program. If high family mo- 



Ity 



continues* efforts to imi: 






pupils* academic 



achieve 

A 



bi 

will be influenced negatively. In addition* this problem is 
particularly difficult for the schools since the school has 
•^tle or no control over Its resolution. 
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The finding above relative to the Influence of teache.r expsrien 
suggests that the low achieving school had more teachers who 
were experienced than the high achieving school. This result 
appeared opposite to what was anticipated* and more evidence 
was needed in order to determine more clearly the influence 
of teacher experience on pupil academic s.chievement . 



The fir!:^t step of the procedure was to cross -tacbulate years 
of teaching experience with pupils* reading readiness scores 
from the first grade. Arbitrax’ily* an experienced teacher 
was defined as one with five or more year*s o.f experience. Our 
purpose here was to determine if the students of the more 
experienced teachers were more retarded in reading readiness 
at the first grade than pupils of the less experienced taachsr%> 
If the more experienced teachers* classes comprised more 
students were seriously retarded In x^eading readiness thaxi 
classes of less experienced teachers* then any comparison of 
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the relative academic progrest; o.f their pupils would be 
somewhat mlgleadlng and levant » Table S*0 shows the 
pupils* reading readiness scores by yeai‘s of experience of 
their present tc?.achers^ and it vrill be noted that more of 
the students whose scores fell below the 60th percentile were 
presently in classes of the experienced teachers. For In- 
stance, 89 pupils who scored below the 60th percentile wei^e 
being taught by experienced teachei‘s, while 73 we:ce presently 
placari in classes of teachers who had four yeai’^s or less 
experience. In, interpreting the results reported below it 
is important to keep this fact in mind - that, the mox-e re- 
tarded students were apparently assigned to classes taught 
by the more experienced teachers. 



results 



Table 2.1 depicts pupils* present reading levels by yea.rs of 
teaching experience of their present teachers. Two con- 
clusions may be drawn from the data shown in the table; 
a) that significantly more students reading on or above their 
present grade placement were taught by teachers with five or 
more years of experience,; and b) that more students who were 
one or* more years below grade placement In reading ware 
presently In classes of more experienced teachers. 

The two conclusions cited above are also applicable to the 
pupils* present spelling aehlav^ement (Table 2.2) » 
from the New York Growth in Reading Test (Table " 2 . 3 ), 
the three subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
(Tables 2.4 to 2.6) o .For example, l4o pupils In classes of 
experienced teachers were one. or more years below grade 
placement levels in spelling, whereas only 4? pupils being 
taught by teachers vif.tth .four years or less experience were 
one or more years below grade placement In spelling. However, 
more than twice as many students taught by the experienced 
teachers were one year or above grade level in spelling than 
pupil.s of less experienced teachers (Table 2.9). 

Since more of the relatively retarded pupils selected for in- 
clusion in this investigation are being taught by experienced 
teachers, it is Important to note that despite this 



xact the 



pupils of the more experienced teachers apparently made 
greater academic progress than pupils being taught oy less 
expe.rlencad teachers. These results imply, therefore, that 
if the new Middle Schools can. be staffed by experienced 
teachers (expe;r‘ience being defined arbitarily as five years 
or more experience), pupil academic progress ought to be 
re lat .1, ve ly grea ter . 



D. INFL'UFNCS OF PUPIL»S PLACE OP BIRTH 



In the comparison between the highest and lowest achieving 
schools and the relation of achievement to pupil place of 
birth, it was reported that more pupils in the high achieving 
school than in the lov; achlevirxg one were born in New York or 
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a northeastern state of the CJnion. The question naturally 
arose: What Is the relation of pupil achievement to pupil 

place of birth i,n the five schools? Figure 3 shows the pupil 
reading level in all five schools according to pupil place of 
birth. Statistics on reading level were available for 564 of 
the 600 students studied, there being no information for 36 
students (See Table 3-0). 



Place of Birth 

N.y. or a Northeastern 
State 



FIGURE 5 

PUPIL READING LEVEL AND PLACE OF BIR'fH 

On or Above Level 



Other places 



Totals: 



Below Level 

153 

59 

212 



279 

D 

352 



The Chi-square test was applied to these data to determine if 
there was a significant relationship between place of birth and 
reading level. Ghi-square was equal to 2.3? which suggests 
that for th© 564 students there was no significant difference In 
present level of reading for those students born In New York or 
a northeastern state and those born elsewhere, including P^^erto 
Rico. 

It is interesting to note that the above conclusion is not 
applicable to results from, pupils* math scores. Figure. 6 below 
Is based on Table 3.11, and shows the place of pupil birth and 
his 'percentile scores on the New York Math Concepts Test. The 
results of this table may be somewhat misleading since only 233 
of the 600 students had taken this test at the time these results 
were collected. The results indicate that 91 of the 233 students 
( 365 ^) scored at the 60th percentile or above on this test, 83 of 
the 91 students being persons born in New York or a northeastern 
state. 



FIGURE 6 

PUPIL PLACE OF BIRTH AND MATH ACHIEVEMENT PERCENTILE SCORES 
Place of Birth Scores below 60th Perc. Scores Above 60thPer. 
N.y. or Northeastern 109 83 

Other Places 34 8 
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The Chi-square test was applied to the dat 
and equalled 9*3 • A Chi-square sum of thi 
cant above th© ,01 level of probability^ a 
pupils born in Hew York or a northeastern 
higher in math than did students who were 
the country or outside the^"*ieountry^s contl 
there should be this difference between pe 
math among those bom in the northeastern 
where is a matter for future research and 



& x^eported :Ui Figure 6 
s magnitude was signifi- 
nd indicated that the 
state scored signif leant 
born in other areas of 
nental limits <, Why 
rformanee in reading and 
states as opposed to else- 
speculation* 



Table 3*1 presents pupils* places of birth and their present level 
of spelling achievement* Of 438 students born in Hew York or a 
northeastern state; 143 (33^^) were below their grade placement i.n 
spelling. However, of 126 pupils born elsewhere, 4? ('37^) we‘^^e 
one or more years below grade level in spelling. Thus, ’there 
appears to be a negative relation between academic achievement 
and place of birth other than the northeastern states. 



Since so iinuch has been said by educational specialists and other 
social scientists in the past few years about descrepancles In the 
academic performance of Puerto Rican migrants to New York City, 

It Is interesting to compare recent Metropolitan Achievement Tesi- 
scores of pupils born in Puerto Rico and those whose birthplace 
Wvas New York City. Three separate comparisons were made, these 
being shown in Tables 3*6 to 3-8. Figure 7 reveals reading 
comprehension scores of pupils born in New York City as opposed to 



FIGURE 7 

READ IMG COMPREHENSION SCORES OF TVIO GROUPS 

Below Readingc Level On or Above Level 
Born in New York City i80 152 

Born in Puerto Rico 20 6 



those whose birthplace was Puerto Rico, A far greater percentage 
of the Puerto Rican born students scored below level for reading 
comprehension than did pupils born in New York City. The same 
result is applicable to thve vocabulary and average level scores 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. For instance, in the 
vocabulary subtest only 6 Puerto Rican born pupils scored above 

their grade placement while more than four times as many scored 
below (see Table 3.T). 



Cl beyond the control of eduoational 

authorities. Since Puerto Rican-born students do possess distinct 
problems, it would appear that special efforts will have to be 
made in the new curriculum to compensate for their deficlencfea 
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E. THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOICE 



* 

Figure 8 belov? indicates pupils* present reading levels, and the 
language spoken in the students* homes, fine results are striking 
and very significant statistically: almost twice as many students 



figube_B 

UmmOE SPOKEN IN THE HOME AJJD PUPILS* HEADING LEVELS 



Language Spoken 
English 

Spanish & others 



Percent Pupils 
below level 

29 ^ 

56 ^ 



Percent Pupils on 
or above level 

71 % 



from homes in whitgh a language other than English was spoken were 
one or more years below present grade placement in reading than 
students from homes in which English is spoken (see Table 4.0). 

Performance of pupils from non-English speaking homes^ is lower 
than students from the English-speaking homes in spelling 
(Table 4.1), reading readiness at first grade (Table 4«2), and 
the various measures and tests of a.cadamic achievement recorded 
(Tables 4.3 to 4.11). In fact, differences in performances be- 
tween these two groups of students on number and math concepts 
were as great or greater than differences in performance on 
verbal abilities. For instance. Figure 9 presents the percentage 
of students from homes in which English and other languages were 
spoken, and their respective percentile scores on the New York 
Math Concepts Test (see Table 4.11). Only 14 percent of students 



FIG URE 9 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN IK THE ROME AND PERCENTILE SCORES ON THE NEW YORK 



mm CONCEPTS test 


Language Spoken 


Percent Scoring 
Below 60th Percentile 


Percent Scoring 
Above 60th Percentile* 


English 




>i9% 


Spanish & others 


86^ 





from homes in which a language other than English is spoken achieve 
scores at or above the 60th percentile; whereas among those whose 
language at home is English, 49 percent scored at or above the 60th 
percentile. The question needs to be asked; What special 
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curriculum approaches and adaptations 
the non-Ej^glish speaking pupils to ach 
standards? 



should be employed to help 
leva high level academic 




ACADEMIC A.CHISVEMI2NT AND BiBICES OF MOBILITY 



Three indices were used to' measure mobility of the students® 
families, these being the year the pupil entered New York City 
schools, the number of residences listed in his Cumulative Recora^ 
and the number of different schools attended by each pupil as of 
June 30 , 1966 . The three indices were analysed separately and 
will be discussed independer r.ly, however It should foe. noted that 
number of schools attended arxd number of different residences 
are very closely interrelated* 



Tables 5*0 to 5*11 summarise the year pupils entered a New Yor^r 
City school and the relation of this variable to eleven indices 
of pupil achievement. Most Duoils presently In the upper primary 
grades were enrolled :in New York City schools in the years 1959 to 
i96l (see Table 5^0). To assess the influence of length of time 
enrolled on scholastic aehievarnent, the sample was divided into 
three groups as follows s a) those who entered school in 1961 or 
before; b) those who entered in 1962 or 1963; and e) the late 
enrollees, those who entered between 1964 and the present school 
year. 



FigU'^e 10 shows the percentage of pupils above and below grade 



FIGURE 10 

YEAR ENTEKEiD KEV^' YORK CITY SCHOOLS AW READBIO LEVEL 
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1958 - 1961 


39 % 


61^ 


1962 - 1963 
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1964 - i960 
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level in reading- organised according to three time periods. Thin 
fi,sure is 'based on results for 37^’ pupils as shown in Table 3*^=- 
There is no consistent finding regar'ding reading achievement and 
year of enrollment « For e.mmple, 68 percent of the children who 
entered the schools in 1962 and 1963 were reacting at or above 
grade levels, howevei'’ among the most recent enrcdlees, only 50 
percent ware presently on or above their grade placement in 
reading.* The^sarliest enrollees scored below those registered 
in 1962 - 1963 , some 6l percent presently reading at or above grade 
level. Presumably, it may be that there is a higher percentage 

of slower children and those who have failed among the earliest 
enrol lees. 
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spelling level and of enrollment .are presented 

An examlnat jon of the -table reveals that a re~ 
h percenc of the fijost recent en.rollet5s htaiftw 



■The pupils* 

-xaminavf; jon of the -table reveals that a re~ 
■ la lively h.igh percent of the ri^ost recent enrollees were below 
l6vel in spelling as cornDcired to earl 1^1-* enrtr»i 1 (S»ar . 



riiosr; recent enroilees were below 

thete does noc a^ppaar to be an;? significant difference in spelling 

in tha period 1958 to 1961, and In ' 
to aii^ac/agh those enrolled at the later period had 

j.ewer pupils below gra-de levels in spelling. 

Figure 11 is based on Table 5«3 and shows the year* students 
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YBAR ENTERED 


SCHOOLS^ AND MTROPOL ITAH ACHIEyE 


I4KNT TEST SCOf^BS 


Yeax^ Entered 


Below 

Average Grade 


On o-r AJ50ve 
Average Grade 


1958 - 1961 


190 


1T8 


196s - 1963 


57 


j 5 


1964- - 1966 


21 
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X %• i cl .X j. school system and their 



entered 

suDcest score on the Metropolitan Aehlava'ni3n..t Tesi 
The aistribution * 

above for _ reading and spelling 



average grade 



these data is verv much like that 



(see Table 
reported 
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•square test was 



_ 'T‘be Chi 

detersilne if there were any significant statTsties 
di^r??j.vacec> In average ^rade seores by yeiar entering school. The- 
irn.-squar'© sum was 3,^0 t'two of freedom). wh.{ch 
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thei^e 
school 



were 
dur“^ « 



no significant; 



may cenolude 
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hat 



the 

the 



differencf's between students 



three time periods for 



this 



sub test 



enter- 
One 



££ significantly related to pupi 

A secono Index of mobility is the number 



the students entered .the school system 



scholastic 



achleve?ri,a^ 



of 



separate residences 
It was noted previously 



listed Ir each pupils CiMiulative Record, px^^viousi- 

comparison betrA^een the high and low achieving schools' 
that number of pupil residences was a significant d afferent iatin^s: 

A actor, -^he spec if ic problem to be answered now is whether 

fact inversely related to pupil academic 
acnleyement* In the analyses which follows, a co’mparlson will be 
made between students for whom only one residence is listed, as 
opposed to those pupils for whom two or more residences were 

W0O. » 



f*? Include all the basic data 

relevanv to number of residences and its relation to pupil 



xs-vz.'Xi 
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achievement. Figure 12 is a summary of six analyses of 
pup^l perfor^nce for those pupils v»'ith onej, and those with two 

Sf specific measures reported in 

comprise reading and spelling levels. Part II of the 

8veracp”p?«d^ ^ff*’ Growth in Reading Test, the 

Tlsr®«nl ?h! ?®2?® Metropolitan Aehilvement 

lhan Tflti.lT' ^eStdencriisffrseorer^ghar 

than btud^nta with two or more residences* 
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NUMBEH OF RESIDENCES AND PnPTT. cAn'or'oi 




Test Results 



One Res idence Two or More 



1* Reading levels 



^ below grade level - 
2. Spelling level: 


27^ 


‘i5% 


^ below grade level - 
3. Mth Concepts II; 


25^ 


35% 


^ below 60th Percentile - 
4» N*Y® Grov?th in Reading; 


38^ 


63% 


% below grade level - 
5. Metropolitan Achievements 


f 

11^ 


15% 


% below grade level - 
6. New York Math Concepts; 


41^ 


6k% 


% below 60th Percentile - 




70% 



Senlficanti/^M^h^ students with one residence listed 
signiricdniiy higher scores for five 



ceptlon being the New York Growth 
even In the latter cas 
poorer than 



listed did 



— — had 
of the six tests, the ex- 
n Reading Test, However, 
students vjith two or more residences 



pupils with one residence. It should also 
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ue pointed out that the differenoes in performance In math are 
even more significant than differences between the two groups in 
performance on verbal and language materials. 

Closely related to the number of pupil residences is the third 
index of mobility, the number of schools attended by the students 
since enrollment in the New York City School System. The 
relations between pupil achievement and number .of schools at- 
cended are shown In Tables 7«0 to ‘J'oll. Figure 13 represents a 
comparison on six achievement factors for those pupils who have 
attended only one school during their school career, and those 
who have been registered at two or more schools in New Y^rk Citj * 



FIGURE 13 

OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED AND PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 



Test Results 



Attended One 
Sch ool 



Attended Two or 
Moi’*e Schools 



1. Reading level; 

^ below grade level - 


27% 


2. Spelling level: 

^ below grade level - 


27% 


3» Math Concepts, II: 

% below 60th Percentile - 


41% 


4. N.Y. Grov;th in Heading: 
% below grade level - 


7% 


5* 'Metropolitan Achievement: 
^ Below average grade - 


42% 


6. New York Math Concepts: 

% below 60th percentile - 
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58 ^ 

15 ^ 

62 ^ 
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The results of 
one school are 
The children who 



the influence on achievement 
very similar to the effect 
had attended only one school 



of 



of 



attending more than 
multiple residences, 
attained higher 
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sacores as a group for all six measures of academic achievement 
than did the children who had attended two or more schools. The 
differences betvieen these two groups of students were greatest 
in the area of reading skills. For instance, 155 of 211 students 
were presently reading on or above their present grade placement 
(See Table 7.0). However, among the group of pupils who had at- 
tended two or more schools, only 208 of 371 pupils were presently 
reading on grade level. The differences between groups In this 
case was statistically significant at the .001 level of probability 

Mobility from these results is therefore a very significant 
factor which retards pupil achievement. It is inversely related 
to every measure of student scholastic achievement utilised in 
this investigation. Mobility will be a very difficult problem 
to resolve in the setting up of the new Middle Schools since tha 
school, as a social institution, has little or no control over 
pupil movement and changes In school enrollments in the community. 

VI. LIMITATIONS OP TRE STUDY 

I ... ■ — fTnnttfr f mi i > f i d 1 j 

This study possesses several limitations which the reader ought to 
know in order to interpret® accurately the results reported above* 
First, the major prediction criterion c?f th© investigation was 
limited to pupil achievement . Other criteria may be equ£illy as 
important, such as the quality of school admin list rat ion, the quality 
of teacher-child relations, and the quality of teacher-parent re- 
lations. The prediction criterion employed herein Is quantitative, 
not qualitative. 



£ 



Secondly, since the data were elactrical3.y programmed to rs?uate 
variables independently to measures of achievemant, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain the interrelations among variables. If, 
for instance, a child *3 family moves fi^equently to different 
neighborhoods, the child will have several residences and will 
probably attend several schools in those neighborhoods* However, 

'^errelations betv^eeii number of schools attended and 
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the exact 

number of separate residences was beyond the scop© of 



this 



study. 



Finally, the results of the invest! 



the 



tlon 



a3:*e reported in terms of 

relationship of variables to pupil achievement criteria. 
Relationships and correlations, bo matter how significant, do noi 
necessarily imply causation. The causes for 'the differences in 
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pup i 1 ac h le veme nt , 



should be a. 



r M- w X 



and 

for 



the Interrelationship between t'nese causes, 
futu 2*6 research. 
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^OliMARY 



The purpose of this study was to analyze some factors associated 
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pupil scholastic achievement in five integrated New York City 
schools. Four schools were selected by District Superintendents 
in their respective boroughs^ the fifth by the Research Project 
Coordinator. 
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The samDle comDrissd 600 pupils ^ 200 students each being selected 
at r*andom from” the fourth, fifth and sixth grades* The standard 
error of the sample was f .105, which suggests that chance and 
measure errors were well belox^^ normal statistical expectations* 

Five clerks were trained in sample selection, procedures, and 
collected the data from pupils’ Cumulative Record Ca.rds» The 
sampling procedure employed insured a random sample by grades, 
each student in each grade having axi equal opportunity of being 
selected* Information was secured about 6? variables concerning 
pupils’ school, family and his academic performance. All data 
were card punched and processed alectricallyi^ 

The major "x^ssults of the study may be summax^lsed as follows^ 

1» The students general level of achievement in reading, spelling 
and math we're, below national norms slightly, since 30 to 60 percent 
of the pupils were on or above their present grade placement tor 
these skills.. 



rith the highest scholastic achievement 
t, differences between the two were 



2. Comparing the school w 
and the school with the lowe 
in the areas of their respective ethnic group proportions, the 
socio-economic level of 



the schools communities, and 



of pupils^ families. In the 
lowers proport Ion of non-^whit 
come, and the pupils® famill 



the mobility 
here was a 



i gh ac h ie v Ing s c noo i , 
es/"”tbe neighborhood had a higher iiv^ 
es" viex^e significantly less mobile. 






Years of teaching experience were only .indirectly related to 
high pupil achievement" since apparently the more difficult children 
were assigned to the more experienced teachers. However, the re- 
sults suggest that pupils of experienced teachers made relatively 
greater academic progress than pupils of less experienced teachers. 

4, Pupils who v^era born outside the northeas'tarn United States 
and those in whose homes a language other than English was Bpoken 
scored significantly lower on achievement tests than those students 
born in this (the northeaBte;nn") area, and who were from homes in 
which English was spoken. 

5, Comparing student academic achievement by grades, it appears 
that as students advance from the fourth to the sixth grade, their 
scores on achievement tests become lower. 

6, The most salient factor affecting scholastic achievement in- 
versely appear to be family mobility. Those pupils who had lived 
in several homes and had attended two or more schools scored 
significantly lower on achievement tests than students from me 
stable home backgrounds. 

, A number of specif ic . suggestions are included in the report. 

It is hoped that the results of the study will provide some useful 
Insights for those responsible for organizing the new Middle Schools 
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APPENDIX B 



EVALUATION OF CURRICULUM TASK FORCE REPORTS 



I. Suggested Specialist Guidelines 
II. Task Force Reports * 

if !• The^-Aural^QraL study, of Language 

4. Committee to Articulate Science arid Ma^iiematics un^ 

the Elementary Schools 

5. Adapt Grade 5 Elementary Science for Use in the 

Experimental Intermediate Schools 
8. Civil Liherties - Civil Rights “ Human Rights 
9» Independent Learning: Some Organizations, 

Schemes and Materials 

11. Preliminary Curriculum Guide Home Living 

14. Typewriting Grade 5 

l6. Individualization of Instruction 

18. Learning through Laboratory Experiences 

21. Multi-Media Resources for Training 

23 . Fundamental Skills: Tools for Learning 

24. An Evaluation of the Performing and Creative Arts 



* The missing Task Force numbers represent curriculum 
reports that were not available to the evaluation staff 
at the time this report was prepared. 









CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 



MIDDLE SCHOOL CURRICULUM EVALUATION PROJECT 



SUGGESTED SPECIALIST GUIDELINES B-1 

Dr. Charles M. Long 
Brooklyn College 



The middle school curriculum materials produced by the Board of Education 
Task Forces under the general leadership of Dr. Joseph 0. Loretan, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools, and which were delivered to the Center for Urban 
Education on July I3, I966 will be evaluated against the philosophy and 
objectives of the middle school curriculum project as described and listed 
in the Board of Education of the City of New York Project Description 
(ds-4/25/66)". These are: 



1) The curriculum will aim to develop the insights, under standing^, 
and new appreciations essential for the competent living of the under- 
privileged child in a great urban center. Emphasis in all curriculum areas 
will be placed on gro./th in human and social relations that contribute to 
an understanding of the worth of all people. In each curriculum area, the 
emphasis will be placed on developing in disadvantaged pupils, at an earlier 
age than before, the understandings inherent in each subject discipline. 
Emphasis will be on meeting individual needs, learning to study effectively, 
and achieving a substantial degree of competence." 



2) "To develop a new, more effective curriculum designed to meet the 
needs of a high percentage of disadvantaged pupils, grades 5*8, living in 
a great urban center." 



3) " New curriculum in the following areas will be developed by 
curricuii^ writers, teachers, supervisors, and consultants to meet these 
needs," in mathematics, science, -foreign language, typewriting, English- 
language arts, history and the social sciences, art, music, urban living, 
industrial arts and health education. 



1. The curriculum development proceScS used by the Task Forces 

- D id teachers play a vital role in the process? 

U ere the materials tried out in classrooms? 

attention given to the developmental tasks and 
needs of middle school age children? 

W as attention given to the communities? 

2. The organization, depth and breadth, of the content to be taught. 

3. The appropriateness of the content, including concepts, facts and learning 
activities for (l) 5, 6, 7, and 8th grade children, and (2) children from 
disadvantaged areas. 

4. Provisions for providing teachers with the instructional supplies and 
equipment which would be needed to implement the curriculum, 

5. Provisions for implementing the curriculum: 

a. Pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers. 

b. Preparation of principals and supervisors needed to pro\ride 
the help and support which teachers will need. 
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c. Individualizing the programs to more adequately meet the 
needs of children from disadvantaged areas. 

d. Provide needed special services, including consultants, 
transportation, etc. 

6. Provisions for innovations in curriculum and teaching. 

7. Adequacy of primary sources, including pilot projects, research, and 
bibliographic sources of curriculum materials. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT jj^l. - The /.ural - Oral Study of Language 

Submitted by: Arthur T. Allen 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 

In planning a curriculum or even a course of study, four questions 
that must be answered; 

a. What educational purposes should you seek to attain? 

b. What educational experiences can you provide that are likely to 
attain these purposes? 

c. How can these experiences be effectively organized ? 

d. How can you determine whether these purposes are being attained? 

These questions are not systematically tackled in this document. They 

are implied indirectly in the developmental activities suggested. There is 
not an underlying curriculum rationale presented e^rcept for an outline 
treatment in the Overview of the Aural-Oraa Study of Language and in a latter 
section on Scope and Sequence for K-12 Curriculum. These sections of the 
document should be re-organized and much more attention given to what we now 
know about urban children and their needs, and learning styles especially for 
children from disadvantaged areas. The objectives as stated in this document 
are definable if one recasts them for himself, but they are too comprehensive 
in scope, and do not include a clear statement of priorities for middle 
school age children. The results and recommendations of curriculum projects 
sponsored by nationally-oriented groups in, the English language arts are not 
included as such, although the general changing emphasis in the field of 
oral-aural instruction is taken into consideration by the members of this 
task force. 

Two other limitations are: an early and continuous assessment of 
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individual potentialities and achievements of pupils in the field of 
study are not recommended for the classroom teacher to pursue, and there 
is no provision for individualized programs based on what V 7 e already 
know about children who are not attaining greater facility in spoken 
language . 

The absence of a clearly defined theoretical framework is the major 
weakness under criterion number one. There is no undergirding curriculum 
rationale or process that supports the numerous instructional procedures 
listed under the suggested developmental activities . 

The Organization, depth and breadth, of the content to be taught 

The organize, tion of learning experiences within the framework of 
concept, sub-concept, aims, motivational activities, developmental 
activities, and culminating activities suggests only one style of 
teaching, - the "developmental lesson" approach. Shouldn’t other styles 
of teaching aural-oral language study in English be employed? Isn’t this 
preliminary report advocating too consistently only one major road to 
learning in the field? Shouldn’t we help urban youngsters to escape from 
this constant drone of instruction so they can really learn something 
about the aural-oral study of language? Vigorous trial and experimental 
comparisons of alternative ways of teaching and achieving the desirable 
goals should be mentioned in a guide such as this one especially at this 
time when so much re-thlnking in the psychologjr of learning is under- 
way. 

National colloquy in the Eng3.ish language arts is focusing on the 
nev7er concepts from many disciplines in their search for a truly up-to- 
date working knowledge of the structure of a discipline - This proposal 
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recommends throughout a concept based approach to teaching aural-oral 
language study uhich is commendable. The contributors over-rely on the 
acceptable and more time honored concepts that have already been agreed 
upon by most academecians in this field (e.g., speech is a dynamic 
process, p. 27ff). The v/riters do not deal with recent linguistic 
findings that are now available. Granted that the findings are tentative 
at best, it still behooves the curriculum builder to study the findings 
for the purposes of adding content, eliminating content, or at least 
noting the changing emphasis. The curriculum must undergo close and 
continuing re-evaluation, in the light of now knowledge. This emphasis 
is not reflected in the document and not at all included v;ith the concept- 
speech is a dynamic process. The document is incomplete here an’’ does 
not include the means for effecting change in content in this field, when 
vie know that change is needed. The task of the curriculum writer in 
this field is to re-cast the new knovrledge for purposes of teaching. 

The concepts included do possess breadth but lack depth of treatment. 

The appropriateness of the content, including concepts, facts and 
learning activities for (l) ^, 6,7 & 6th grade children, and (g) children 
frora disadvantaged areas 

The distinctive feature of this work is its e’^tensive listing of 
imaginative learning activities that v;ill help to realize the goals cited. 

A wide variety of approaches are suggested, many of which, are interesting 
and challenging to inquiring minds. The learning activities are suggestive 
and not restrictive although carefully structure! for use by the classroom 
teacher. A wealth of material is include'’ i/hich comes directly from the 
mass media which older children are bombarded with today. The learning 
material, comprising the suggested activities, is timely, appealing, 
and applicable to this age group. The enterprising teacher would be 
able to identify the more appropriate learning activities for use vdth 
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his particular group of learners.: .. 

The concepts to be learned by the children are not founded in a body 
of facts, and understandings. This reviewer would question the manner in 
which the pupils are expected to learn the concepts because the outline 
suggested would overemphasize deductive reasoning. Nowhere is it spelled 
out that pupils should also be expected to arrive at the desirable 
concept through inductive reasoning- The learner should be able to support 
a concept or generalization by means of inductive reasoning. Teachers vrould 
be greatly tempted in the use of this guide to cite the concept first 
x^rithout helping pupils to discover the concept thiough inductive teaching. 

To employ effectively the strategy of a concept based curriculum such as 
this is, teachers would need assistance in helping boys and girls to 
reach the more advanced, levels of thinking in the hierachy of learning. 

This is not treated whatsoever in the document. 

There is a gap here between what is to be learned conceptually and 

how it is to be taught. The learning e.ctivities imply what is to be taught, 

I 

but there are not too many explicitly teaching styles or methodologies 
recommended for the functional learning of the concepts. 

Here. is where a curriculum rationale would assist the teacher in 
closing the formidable gap between the intent of this curriculum guide 
and what actually happens in the classrooms. There is a need for a tight- 
ening up of the proposal in this respect. 

The writers do not suggest per se the learning activities for children 
from disadvantaged areas but do include a wide array of alternatives from 
which the teacher can choose. The teacher vrould have ample freedom to 
select the more appropriate learning activities for his particular group 
of learners. Possibly the learning activities are too midle class oriented , 
and more focus should be placed on non-verbal manipulative materials that 
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would elicit greater response from children who are finding the acquisition 
of ihnerican Standard Eu-li^^h (df.Cicult to attain. This is an area that • 
should be e.xplored more e -tensively by the committee. 

Provision for providing teachers vfith the instructional supplies and 
equipment which would be needed to implement this curriculimi : 

This topic is most adequately handled on pp.8l-9? emphasizing the 
use of audio-visual resources .-.nd methods. The up-to-date discussion 
of multi-media resources applicable to this field, is most adequate and 
noteworthy. 

Provision for implementing the curriculum: 

No specific provisions for implementing the curriculum with pre- 
service and in-service teachers, or principals and supervisors are 
included in the document. Also, there isn't any indication of individual- 
izing the proposed curriculum to more adequate?.^'’ meet the particular 
needs of children from dinadvantaged areas. 

Provisions for implementing the curriculum: 

This is not at ell considered in this particular proposal (see 
comments under criterion number two) . It appears to this reviewer that 
the proposal under consideration is largely a re-casting of former 
curriculum guides in this field. It is entirely too topical and the 
extensive employment of the listing of statements, especially under the 
section of '"Scope and Sequence for K 12 Curriculum," is a definite 
shortcoming. This proposed guide i.s too much of a compilation of 
scattered ideas that a.re not handled by means of a unifying theme or 
framework upon vjhich the teacher is able to attach himself securely. 

It is too loose anci the. fragmented approach does not allow the reader to 
grasp definitively the underlying assumptions basic to the guide. 






^lequacy of pri mary sources, incluclinR pilot pro.jects, research, and 
l^iblio graphic sources of curriculum material s; 

Some primary resources are included in the bibliography and only 
a few research studies from programmed learning in speech are listed . 

sources of curriculum materials are cited frequently in 
the body of the report. 









TASK FORCE REPORT Committee to Articulate Science and 

Mathematics in the Elementary Schools 

Submitted by: Belle D. Share f kin 

Assistant Professor of Education 
• Brooklyn College 

A structured sequence of articulated science and mathematical concept 
can be a valuable reference for teachers, research and curriculum workers 
The science and mathematics concepts developed in this draft indicate the 
potential value of such a reference. Additional testing an' rethinking 
are needed in order to make it a guide. 

1. Additional e.tperiences which articulate mathematics and 
science should be explored and tested at all levels of the 
curricu].uin without sacrificing concept development in science or 
mathematics. For e -ample: 

a) Including science concepts not currently in 
curriculum. 

Page 76 indicates that mathematical meaning and 
use of equations can be articulated to science 
formula deve3.oped in work with levers (which is 
not in the curriculum. ) 

b) Including measurement approaches tested in 
Professor Clifford Swartz' experimental program, 

Quantiative Measurement in the elementary school. 

^ Some e::amples: 

1 ) Comparative study of graphic data 
(Heat conduction in Solids) ( 6th grade) 

2 ) Mea'^urement of the strength of various 
points on a magnet (Graphical representation 

of the strength of a bar magnet from end to end) 

(5th or 6th grade) 
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a- E-cperienoes utilising metric system and time and measurement 

devices should be introduced earlier in math and in science curricula. 

3. There should be classroom testing of the degree to which 

mathematics may be introduced in science and what science topics can be 

Jevelop or enhance the teaching of mathematics for different levels 
of sophistication. For example: 

Contrived of poor exanq?les should be excluded ^ 

1) Page 128 indicates a set of elements based on 
materials in which elements are found; aluminum 
in pots and pans, carbon in wood and paper. 



2) On Page 102 the following is given as an example 

of the union of sets : One glass of water is 

addeu to one glass of alcohol -the resulting volume 
IS less than two glasses. Obviously there is inter- 
action of alcohol and water. 

3) On Page 39 it is indicated that musical instruments 
can be made by using a tightly stretched rubber band 
(science concept) and that generali-/.ing the relation- 
ship' between the length of rubber ban-i and the pitch 
of the sound is the mathematics concept. Separating 
these makes for a contrived approach to teaching. 

b. Materials and clarity of directions which help 

demonstrate a science-mathematics relationship 
/ need to be tested. 
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1 ) Page 63. For the science concept that slanting rays produce 
less heat, the suggested mathematics concept in that 

'Slope of angle affects temperature. What type of 
materials will help demonstrate this quantitatively? 

Should a distinction be made between heat and light? 

2) On Page 68, "A handle makes it easier to use a 
pencil sharpener, faucets", is the science concept. 

Measure the distance around a doorknob and compare 
with distance around the shaft," is the corresponding 

mathematics concept. This calls for a doorknob vjhich 
has been removed . 

3 ) Page 69 should indicate available materials such as 
an egg beater and a toy set of gears from which 
children can discover the relationship between 

number of teeth and number of turns a gear will 
make . 

c) Should science formulas be used in mathematics 
without adequate development of science concepts? 

1) Page 108, the use of formulas to calculate 
amperage is given: 

(heat) I = V ( volts) 



R resistance in ohms 

This can lead to confusion and misconception about amperage. In 

like vein, children cannot understand resistance unless they understand 
amperage and voltage, , » 
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2) On Page 125, the science concept that a propeller 
pulls a plane through the air calls for a discussion 
of the "direct ratio between the number of spins of 
the propeller to the speed of the plane." This may 
be misleading since the speed of the plane depends 
on the speed of rotation of the propeller and the 
angle of the blade. 

3) On Page 126, in a discussion of atoms, the 
corresponding mathematics topic indicates a 
writing of formulas such as H 2 O, NaCl, 0^1112^6. 

It is superficial v/ithout an understanding of 
the number of atoms in a molecu3.e or of valence. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT #5 • Adapt Grade 5 Elementary Science for Use in 

the Experimental Intermediate Schools 
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Submitted by: Belle D. Sharefkin 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 

The . following recommendations consider the objectives, content, materials 
and resources, methodology and teacher training, and evaluation to be an 
integral part of curriculum change . 



I. THOSE REIATED TO OBJECTIVES 

There is a need to develop an overall inventory of objectives for the 
intermediate school program. A set of such objectives would give direction 
to the content, skills, and appreciations to be developed, methodologies to 
be employed, and needs in teacli'^r training and evaluation. 



II. THOSE RELATED TO CONTENT 

a) a tentative mapping of the major topics, concepts and subconcepts 
derived from the above objectives would be helpful in organizing, testing 
and experimenting with different grade sequences, and providing for greater 
flexibility in the curriculum. These topics could be drawn from an assessment 
of the conceptually based current curricula, topics tested in experimental 
curricula, and new directions at the high school level. 

B) Content could then become one part of a two-way grid; the other 
part indicating the science abilities and methods of inquiry to be emphasized. 
For example, hov/ can knoirledge about soil improve food supply? Children can 
suggest and refine procedures to collect data including use of controls, 

. record keeping, and interpreting and graphing data. 

C) Greater flexibility in the use of topics is desirable. The topic of 
the senses might well be considered in the fifth grade. More time could then 
be spent on treatment of electricity in the 6th grade. 
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D) a variety of mathematical aspects and quantitative approaches should 
be included in the text or as enrichment in the Science Draft as well as in 
the Science and Mathematics Draft. For example, children might explore the 
number of images formed by one object in front of two mirrors forming a 

120 .degree angle, 90 degree angle, 60 degree angle, etc. and find the rela- 
tionship between fractional parts and number of images. 

E) The value and interest of some topics and concepts should be class- 
room tested for the soundness with which they can be developed. For c::2Hiple: 

1. Is the topic of internal reflection and the study of 
the critical angle (on Page 68) too difficult and 
does it have practical application? 

2. The lack of conceptual tools in the study of chemical 
changes may make for a sense of magic or develop 
misconceptions rather than scientific concepts. 

a) The use of baking powder on Page 252 does not 
develop an understanding of how the reaction 
occurs other than that COg is liberated. 

b) The reason for the bleaching of a fabric by chlorine 
(Page 254) is not the release of oxygen but rather that 
the chlorine atom is e:i oxidant. 

c) The heating of wood (Page 227) is a complex phenomenon 
with many changes occur ing and numerous products. 

d) On the other hand, some of the topics and techniques 

used in chemistry can enhance childrens* appreciation 
of chemistry: The purification of water by running 

it through sand; the recovery of salt from a salt 
solution, the de salinization of sea water. 










3. Enrichment study topics should aim to broaden understanding 
of scientific principles and the tools of science. For 
example: The study of weather is an opportunity to study 
the principle of the thermometer, different types of ther- 
mometers and humidity gauges. 

The limits of concept development should be probed or indi- 
cated. For example, the difference between mass and weight 

might indicate that while one's weight may differ on the 

\ 

earth and the moon, one's mass is constant. Cn earth they 
may be considered equivalent. 

* — ?H0SE related to devel o pment of resources AM) MATERIALS 

A) Appoint a Task Force to; 

1. Explore and utilise reading and science materials developed 
by experimental programs, commercial firms, publishers and 
quality science writers. 

2. List reliable and educationally sound resources such as 
special visits to laboratories, science institutions, displays. 

B) Appoint a Task Force to develop and test materials for ease of 

use, effectiveness for developing concepts and promoting methods 

of scientific inquiry, insuring safety, and providing applications. 
For example ; 

1. The making of all parts of a motor mentioned on Page 
38 is apt to te. a diff icult and frustrating task for a 
large group of fifth graders. 

2. The internal reflection experience on page 

68 dealing with critical angle calls for a specialized 
Shallow tank and carefully guided observation. 
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3. The Foucault pendulum experiment on Page 122 needs a 
specially designed pivot to eliminate friction, care 
in setting the pendulum swinging in the correct direc- 
tion to avoid misconceptions about the direction of the 
earth »s rotation. 

In counting stars on Page 125, reproduction of photo- 
graphs might be helpful. 

5. In the construction of an ellipse, supplementary appli- 
cations might be included such as the tilting of the 
water in a glass. 

6. An actual displaj- of an air conditioner mentioned on 
Page 215 might help pupils understand how it works. 

7. In using the percussion can on Page dlk, an enclosing 
container might be used to impress the pupils with 
the need for safety. 

8. Pupils should become aware of the value and use of 
commercial materials such as alligator clips in making 
electrical contacts, weighing scales, springs, etc., 
in the context of studying special topics. 



While there are many ways to learn science, the classroom laboratory 

under the guidance of a specialist offers the opportunity for guided dis- ^ 

covery and problem raising approaches to promote the use of methods of 

scientific inquiry so frequently neglected or difficult to achieve in lecture 

discussion, and published material. The following .Ight be emphasized in a 

Practicum type seminar where on the Job performance is an integral part of 
the training program. 



... 
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a) Development of brief evaluation procedures to assess pupil 
knov^'ledge of topic which teacher is preparing to teach. 

B) Values and limits of the discovery approach. For example: 

!•*. Provide pupils with materials to discover and record 
ways to make b. light work can be productive for gene- 
rating discussion, for developing concepts about cir- 
cuits, switches and conductors. 

2. Provide materials for a construction experience for 
disc^'.-iing the principles of a periscope. (Page 64) 
Exploration, guided when necessary, can result in 
discovery of parallel placement of mirrors at a 45 
degree angle, and analysis of how to fix mirrors in 
position to see above an obstruction, how light is 
reflected, etc., and dravdng a diagram model. 

3* V/hile this approach is time consuming and more suited 
to development of some topics than others, it can 
develop courage and skill to explore alternatives. 

C) A problem raising demonstration of parallel and series circuits 
can be used to promote observations, raising of hypotheses, and 
procedures to test the differences in these circuits and de- 
veloping inferences about resistance. 

D) Encouragement of a variety of responses and investigations will 



♦xtend the development of scientific attitudes and individual 
^ Skj^ora:ti%f> -example: 



(! 



. -^couraging tomke telegraph sets from 

diffe#«i|1b tyr^s of eq\if|mei^t . 

Vi - /' . ’ ' V '.V . . , 

2. firfcourage ^pupils ito dfevfelop their keep- 

pirbcediJEres'. 
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3.» Undertake investigation suggested by them or escperi- 
mental programs such as Professor Clifford Swartz' 
program, Minnemast, Elementary Science Study Committee. - 

E) Encourage divergent as well as convergent thinking. For 
example, instead of telling pupils about the wave and particle 
theory. on light, ask pupils to invent a model to explain how 
light travels. These can be checked with current theory. 

F) Time should be allotted for individual or small group guided 
investigations which may result from problems raised in reading, 
laboratory sessions, or individual interest. 

G) Teacher training programs should promote not only a greater 
familiarity with materials, and understanding of objectives 
of science education, but an interest in classroom research. 

1. Selected references should include source books on 
materials and resources, methodology and approaches, 
and types of evaluation. 

V. THOSE RELATED TO EVALUATION 

Sound curricular development depends on short and long range feedback. 

a) Some short range feedback should be concerned v/ith determining 
gauges and research needed for assessing; 

1. VJhat pupils can do as result of the study of a given 
topic ? 

2. ^Jhat laboratory problems and approaches are most effective 
with disadvantaged, advantaged, science oriented children? 

3. Use of materials mentioned under materials and resources. 

4. Types of new content suited for grade 5. 
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B) Long range feedback should be concerned with; 

1. Procedures for informal appraisal of the use of the 
methods of science by teachers and pupils. 

2. Changes in attitude and interest on part of pupils. 

3 . Comparison of different teaching approaches with dis- 
advantaged, advantaged slow, bright for a specific topic. 

4e Comparison of curricula differing in their conceptual 
approach. For example, use of an intensive conceptual 
schemes curriculiim as opposed to a more eblectic or 
block type program. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT #8 « Civil Liberties - Civil Rights - Human Rights 

Submitted by: Don 0. Hatkins 

Assistant Professor of 
Education, Brooklyn College 

I. PURP OSE AMD OBJECTIVE OF GUIDE 

It seems incredible that in 1966 in the United States we still 
need struggle to secure justice and dignity for millions of oppressed 
and disinherited in our land, and that "blacklash*’ and "white back- 
lash" are realities to be reckoned with in political campaigns. But 
this is where we are. Thus, the attempts of the New York City school 
system to infuse education from kindergarten through high school with 
concern for civil liberties, civil rights and basic human rights are 
necessary, indeed crucial. 

Evidence from studies of the attitudes and opinions of a cross- 
section of United States youth indicate a lack of understanding of and 
commitment to some of the fundamental principles and procedures estab- 
lished in the United States Bill of Rights and developed over the past 
175 years ("Sweet Land of Liberty", H.H. Remmus and R, D, Franklin, 
Purdue University, I960. "Teaching the Bill of Rights in California", 

J. Wilson McKenney, Saturday Review . March 19, 1966, .,p,68). Discus- 
sions with social studies teachers and chairmen indicate that Mew York 
City youth follow the national pattern. Consequently, this curriculum 
guide is a needed step in a desirable direction -to seek to infuse 
the education of children with learning experiences that explore the 
principles and procedures of civil liberties and civil rights in the 
United States and elsewhere, and that provide children with the will to 
implement the principles in their behavior. 

The stated purposes of the report seem appropriate: 

1) To enable the education of children and youth to become perme— 
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ated with learning esqjeriences that lead to "good human relationships" . 

2) To provide teachers with "basic concepts and materials which 
can be integrated into the over-all curriculum." 

3) "To engender pupil commitment to the principles of democracy". 

These purposes may be appropriate, but they raise certain 

questions: 

1. Do "good human relationships" result from studies of and 
exploration in the content of civil liberties? One of the implicit 
assumptions of this guide is that they do. However, research in the 
social sciences does not support this assumption. Yet, the Task Force 
makes no suggestion that its assumption be tested experimentally, or 
evaluated in any way. 

2. It may be helpful for teachers to be provided with basic 
materials. None of us are walking libraries. But do college graduates 
-teachers- need to be provided with "basic concepts" in the area of 
civil liberties and civil rights? Perhaps. If so, is it reasonable to 
expect them to "integrate in the verbal curriculum" effective learning 
situations for children to learn the concepts? The Task Force suggests 
that teachers must handle controversial issues. This seems essential. 

Is it likely that teachers \7ill be able to do this if they are just now 
learning the "basic concepts" from the sketchy presentation of them in 
this curriculum guide? ¥ill they be able to bring "sober and thought- 
ful approaches to all issues"? 

If teachers really do need to learn the basic concepts in the 
area of civil liberties and civil rights from reading this guide, even 
including the glossary appended to it, then the liberal and professional 
preparation and continuing education of teachers needs to be radically 
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changed, 

3. Is it possible to "engender pupil commitment to principles 
of democracy" and alsoencoui*age students to search for truths, openly, 
fully and freely? For some the answer is, yes. Indeed, some advocates 
of democracy assert that the latter is an essential element of democracy. 
This reviewer would agree. It is not clear that the Task Force does. 

Many if not all the suggested learning experiences are structured in 
ways designed to elicit preconceived conclusions. For example, several 
such experiences are to lead students to conclude that cultural diversi- 
ty has advantages, Nowhere is it suggested that students may want to 
consider disadvantages of cultural diversity. Yet, an open exploration 
might reveal some. Even if it did not, students, in the search for 
truth, should be encouraged to explore the question openly. 

In addition to the closed position of many of the suggested 
learning e3q)eriences and materials, tht^ Task Force states, "In a demo- 

I 

cratic society, truth is the result of the competition of ideas in the 
market place". This seems to be a rather do^atic assumption about 
truth. Does it contradict the belief that students should search for 
truths openly, fully, and freely? 

In addition to the three broad purposes of the report explicitly 
stated by the Task Force, a fourth is implicitly indicated and placed 
in the report -to help citizens take action in accord with democratic 
principles. In relation to this, understandings, attitudes, and 
decision-making are the focus of much of the content of the guide, 
llhether many of the suggested learning experiences will help teachers 
and students achieve this purpose is moot. 
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4. Learning Experiences and Materials 

According to the Task Force, "...Study of civil rights and civil 
liberties should permeate the entire curriculum if it is to be more 
than just another requirement for graduation," Yet,, the impression one 
receives from the "suggested learning experiences" is that of a hedge 
podge of separate daily lessons. With the exception of one "open- 
ended unit on civil liberties" the learning experiences seem to be 
isolated lessons about the subject rather than a series of sequential 
and/or related e^qperiences designed to establish a frame of reference 
vdthin which children would be coming to grips with the problem of 

I 

human relations throughout the school year. 

Individual and group decision-making and problem solving in deal- 
ing with public issues are essential features in a democratic society, 
yet very few of the suggested learning experiences are concerned with 
either of these processes. 

The utilization of powers to secure individual and group goals 
has been and is now important in our society. But the learning 
experiences in the guide do not encourage children and youth to explore 
this are of our social life. There is much stress on constitutional 
protections and guarantees. But one wonders why there is little attempt 
to help students examine the social dynamics that have developed and 
reinforced discrindnation against Negroes (for just one of several 
possible examples) in spite of the Constitution. Will children gain 
much of relevance from the study of liberties and rights if such study 
is "purged" of considerations of power? 

In general, the suggested experiences seem designed to get children 
to learn about civil liberties or to feel good about persons, where 
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racial, religious, ethnic and/or cultural origins are dil'ferent from 
their own. There is considerable emphasis on/cooperation and good will. 
There’ is very little attention to the rolr of conflict in the struggle 
for rights and justice, especially in recent history. Fourth and fifth 
grade children are not too young to learn that some people have inuch 
power and others have little, and in practice, to the former accrue more 
of the "blessings of liberty" and rights than to the latter. This is a 
central issue of our time, and "feeling good" about persons who are 
different from oneself or "knowing" the advantages of cultural diversity 
-does not inevitably correct the imbalance in power. 

The Task Force stated that behavioral outcomes should result from 
the study of civil liberties. Yet, among the dozens of suggested learn- 
ing experiences only one proposes that children enter the community to 
gather data for the purpose of reaching conclusions or taking action. 

Social science research on behavior and behavioral change provides 
little evidence that behavior is affected by study confined to learning 
content or acquiring knowledge about a subject. 

The Task Force stated that the guide does not stress "facts and 
traditional concepts". However an examination of the suggested learning 
experiences seems to stress both, "Prepare a floor talk", "make a report", 
"analyze the quotation", "discuss the :role of", "look up the meaning of", 
"prepare a poster for" (any one of a number of ‘special* days and/or 
weeks) are the primary methods suggested to the teacher. And note that 
^ nearly all of the learning experiences are confined to the classroom 
or the library. In addition, all three lesson plans presented in the 
guide are the traditional developmental plan so ubiquitous in the social 
studies classes of New York City. Is it likely that innovation will 
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emerge out of such suggestions? 

. ' A word or two about the learning materials. Some seem excellent 
for the purposes intended,, Especially good are the cases in ‘'Who VJas 
Right? What Do You Think?" One trusts that teachers will develop 
more such cases. 

Some materials seem well beyond the level of beginning middle 
school children (e.g. Some questions in the poll titled "Vslhere Do You 
Stand on These Civil Liberties Questions") Perhaps this is unavoidable 
in a guide designed for the entire city by persons who are not elementary 
school educators. And one hopes that teachers will adapt the guide 
to their own students. 

For teachers to adapt a curriculum guide they need to be creative 
apd willing to innovate. Even the most creative and willing are helped 
by fairly complete references to source material. This guide provides 
a good start for teachers who need and want to go to additional sources. 
It would be helpf^al to have more references to sources that contain 
more complete bibliographies. The list of civil rights agencies also 
seems to be incomplete; All of the official, traditional and "safe" 
ones are included. But there are no references to any of the hundreds 
of voluntary associations that have developed recently in New York City, 
and elsewhere, out of efforts to deal vdth present problems in the area 
of civil liberties and civil rights. One wonders, for exanqple, why 
LQUAL and SNCC are not listed. 

The bibliography for children is somewhat disappointing. There 
are only two references to books published during the Sixties, Since 
large quantities of bool>s in this field have been written for children 
during recent years, on© wonders if the Task Force believes that none 
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of it is worth notings 

Several years ago two researchers in human relations, Trager and 
Yarrow, demonstrated that children "learn what they live". The impres- 
sion left by the guide under review is that the Task Force assumes that 
children live what they learn. Certainly there is some truth in this. 
Yet the guide would be more effective if it were infused vdth the in- 
sights of Trager and Yarrow. 
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, -Gf the several purposes of the report, this reviewer would sug- 

gest that the fourth one is the most crucial. Decision-making and 
.action on public issues should be an outcome of teaching and learning, 
especially so in social studies and particularly in the areas dealt 
with in this report. , Schools ought to enable students to learn not only 
how to make intelligent ^decisions, but to learn vdiere the sources of 
power are in our society and how people may effectively mobilize and 
utilize power to achieve their purposes. This is important for all 
persons in a democracy. It is absolutely essential for children and., 
.families living in poverty. People who have been deprived of full ac- 
cess to the institutions of our social structure need to learn, in our 
public schools, various ways to gain that access. 

It is irell that the Task Force gave some attention to this purpose. 
Perhaps it would be more helpful to teachers if the attention had bee.n 
explicit and more sharply focused throughout the report. 

Though the comments thus far have been largely questioning and 
critical, it should be pointed out that in totq the report is a welcome 
departure from some of the past guides in the social studies. The 
focus on concepts and general themes should enable teachers and their 
.students to grapple more effectively with the central issues of our 
time, 

A brief postscript on "purpose'' seems in order. The report was 
prepared for the total system, not for teachers of the "disadvantaged". 
Thus, it cannot be evaluated in terms of its effectiveness for any 
particular group of children. Yet, the explicit and implicit purposes 
of the report are appropriate for teachers of "disadvantaged" children. 
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II. THE CURRICULUM DE^/ELOPmT PROCESS USEP BY THE TASK FORCE 

In developing a guide that is to be utilized at various ages and 
grade levels throughout the school system it would be desirable to have 
a Task Force that is broadly representative of the system. The Task 
Force on Civil Liberties is not. Though the guide was prepared primari- 
ly for the fifth and sixth grades in intermediate schools, no elementary 
school teachers were on the Task Force. Further, the acknowledgements 
indicate that none wa’^. significantly involved in the development of the 
guide at any phase of the process. 

As yet this curriculum guide has not been tried out in classrooms. 
There are at least tv7o references which state that some of the suggested 
materials and *’ learning experiences” have been '’used successfully” by 
classroom teachers. But no research evidence is provided to support 
this contention. Thus, other than by hunch, there is no my to ascertain 
how effective this guide may be when used by teachers who apparently had 

f 

no part in its development. 

Perhaps the absence of elementary school teachers on the Task 

J 

Force is one reason why little attention seems to have been given in the 
guide to the developmental tasks and needs of I4iddle School-age children. 

One can open the guide to any of the lists of suggested learning expe- 

1 

riences and note several items that seem to ignore the nature of eleven, 
twelve and thirteen year old children. For example, one such item (page 
85 ) proposes, "Have a student report to the class on democratic provi— 
sioiiS of the Northwest Ordinance ( 1787 ) in American history and the 
Magna Carta ( 1215 ), the Habeas Corpus Act ( 1679 ) and the Bill of Plights 
( 1689 ) in English history. The report should stress the ideas that our 
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rights have a long evolvitionary history and that the English experience 
was a background for the Ainerican e 3 Q)erience , To what extent do fifth 
and sixth grade children have a concept of time that will enable them 
tcf understand "a long evolutionary history"? The need for this age 
group to explore and test their own ideas seems not to be encouraged 
when students are told what hypotheses or content their reports should 
stress. One wonders to what extent the needs of children are met if 
they are to be the agents of teachers, presenting material from the 
point of view of the teachers, or in this case, the view of the Task 
Force, 

A parenthetical note here about content. How is the iiypothesis 
that "our rights have a long evolutionary history" verified if nothing 
since 1787 is included? 

Teachers should have been brought into this curriculum develop- 
ment process at the outset. The nature and needs of Middle School 
children should have been more carefully considered by the Task Force. 
Certainly before this "preliminary guide" becomes the guide , teachers 
and children need to be involved and considered in its development, 

III, CONTENT 

A strength of the guide is concept and thematic approach to content. 
Teachers are encouraged to deal with situations within the context of 
broad concepts and topics. For example, situations that may be seen as 
race relations do not become separate and isolated entities. Rather, 
they are seen within the framework of equality, due process, the evolu- 
tion of human rights, etc, and the Task Force attempted to present civil 
rights and civil liberties as a web that runs through our society , rather 
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than disparate elements. In addition, though the guide does tend h.o 
become ethnocentric in places, there is some attempt to see our liber- 
ties and rights in the context of man's historical struggle to achieve 
them throughout the world. 

The United States is not always the “good guys'*. Others' achieve- 
ments and our failures are presented as appropriate content for examina- 
tion. A most healthy sign. It is important for teachers to be encour- 
aged to esqplore these social realities with children. The Middle Schoo3 
age child is much concerned v/ith integrity and hypocrisy. It is well 
for teachers to accept these concerns in any consideration of civil 
liberties^ The early adolescent becomes increasingly aware that our 
principles are not our practice. Teachers who pretend otherwise become 
objects of scorn of the students, and social studies instruction becomes 
unreal and irrelevant. 

' The topics selected by the Task Force for the guide are central 
to any curriculum intended to deal with the broad area of civil liberties. 
The discussion of these topics does properly emphasise the v/idely- 
varied ethnic, racial, religious, national and cultural origins of the 
United States population (interestingly enough, there is little or no 
reference to white Protestants). However, this reviewer, does have some 
comments and questions relative to the breadth and depth of the content. 

The major emphasis in all of the topics is on the Federal level 
of government and especially the Supreme Court. Certainly the Federal 
government has been and is an important factor in the area of civil 
liberties. Yet, for most of us in the daily round of life, the local 
government and local institutions are more important. How the local laiirs 
and courts handle absentee landlords charged and convicted of housing 
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violations is of greater iiranediate concern to the tenement resident 
than the Fourteenth Amendment which forbids states to "deny to any 
person with its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws," Brown 
vs Board of Education (1954) was and is of utmost significance, but 
tftie struggle for desegregated schools over the past decade in New York 
City is at least as important to^the children, teachers, parents^ and 
taxpayers living in Canarsie, Harlem, and the other ccmmunity areas of 
the City, 

In short, the topics are handled too formally and legalistically 

to suggest the vibrancy, vitality and dynamism that was part of the 

> 

historical and is central to the contemporary struggle for liberties 
and rights. 

The content is at times remote not only because of its legalism, 
but because of its geography, as well. That is, very few situations 
refer to New York City, except in a positive way. For example. Call Them 
Heroes , booklets , of -biographical sketches of New Yorkers from various 

social, ethnic, religous and national backgrounds, who have become 

are 

leaders, referred to as examples of showdng that opportunity exists in 
the city for people from all groups. But no references are made to the 
patterns of employment in some New York City business and industry that 
reveal the relative absence of Negroes in the middle and upper job 
levels. 

Many references are made to violations of rights in the South, 
particular southern states, and in some foreign countries. There are 
few, if any, references to the his’torical fact of the ejqjloitation of 
immigrants and the continued exploitation of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
in New York City, A guide for New York City teachers and children 
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ceiftainly is inadequate that does not include the City significant, ijr in 
the discussion of liberties and rights. 

One of the most controversial topics in the area of civil rights 
is not even suggested;, and should be. For the past several years the 
concern of some individuals and organizations, both private and govern- 
ment, has been to establish not only equality of opportunities but to 
create social conditions that wiU. enable relative equality of results. 
Some of the discussion about quality, integrated education is essential- 
ly about equality of results. The I.S 201 controversy demonstrates 

the 

this very clearly. Nor is concept of equality of results confined to 
educational achievement levels. The same kind of discussion and struggle 
is going on in the areas of employment and housing. Hopefully the curric- 
ulum guide id.ll be revised to include this topic and concept. 

Some of the content seems weak due to overgeneralizations and 
some of it is erroneous. There are many examples of both elements. 

Some are pointed out in the following paragraphs; The Task Force sum- 
marised several "broad objectives of the program" (pp 7-9 )• The first- 
two seem to be grossly overgeneralized: 

"1, to introduce the pupil to the concept of universality, to the 
fact that all peop3.e everywhere struggle toward human equality and the 
rights and dignity of the individual", I know of no social science or 
historical research that could substantiate the statement that it is a 
" fact that all people everywhere . , . " 

"2. To introduce the concept of inalienability, the fact that 
rights are not given by one regime subject to the withdraml by a sub- 
sequent government" , 

The history of mankind reveals clearly that rights are given and 
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vdthdrawn. And the Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
. ass’imes that certain rights (including that of life) may be deprived 

, people through "due process of law" . 

The Task Force states (p,8) "that we can only enjoy rights if 
we assume the full responsibilities of citiiisnship" . . Is this really 
true in the United States? Do only those who assume full citizenship 
responsibilities enjoy rights? The evidence does not suggest so. And cf 
course if it were true then it is not true that "human beings have 
rights because they human..." Yet this is another generalization of 
the Task Force. 

IfJhen the Task Force •s"Key Generalizations" (pp. 10-12) are 
examinedjan Undifferentiated mixture of facts, beliefs, hopes and 
normative judgments are revealed. Yet they are called "basic concepts,., 
relating to individual rights and liberties." The intelligent teacher 
certainly will challenge some of the "Key Generalizations". If they 
don’t, one would hope that the pupils do. Perhaps the Task Force, would 
do well to try to provide substantiating evidence for each concept list*- 
ed. At least, the generalizations should be presented in a manner that 
indicates that they are not all of the same order, '.e.g, "Human beings 
live in groups" is a fact substantiated by anthropologists. This does 
not mean that they may not be individuals living completely isolated 
lives. "Each individual human being is entitled to respect and dignity 
as a human being" would seem to be a belief. 

Throughout the guide readers will note other overgeneralizations 
and undifferentiated discussions. The overall impression left with this 
reader is that the Task Force was intent on propagating a point of view 
and did not give sufficient attention to working out a thoughtful 
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The errors can be easily corrected and perhaps should not even 
be noted in this type of review. Nevertheless, some of them reveal a ; 
lack of awareness that one does not expect to find in a curriculum 
guide prepared by professionals. These are noted: 

1. p* 20,P,2L. It is not the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 that authorizes the Commissioner of Education to establish 
guidelines for desegregation. The Task Force is probably referring to 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

2. p, 27> P. 3. DeTocaue.ville wote. Democracy in Americl. after 
his visit to the United States. It was first published in 1835. 

3. p. 28 jP, 2, There was not massive immigration at the »'turn of 
-the nineteenth century". Possibly the reference is to the latter portion 
of the nineteenth and turn of the twentieth, 

4. p. 87. P.2, The conflict was between the Hack Bureau and the 
New York City Commission cn Human Rights, not with the State Commission, 

5. p. 207. "Lessons from the Harlem Riots," I have not heard the 
tape, but assume that it was riots in Harlem in 1964,not 1963, that was 
discussed. 

The Task Force indicates that the rights contained in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights are not presently "guaranteed by any 
national or international organization." This may be technically correct. 
However, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico had included these in her 
Constitution almost verbatim. Some were removed prior to adoption at 
the insistence of the United States Congress, It would be helpful, per-^ 
haps, if teachers and students in New York City learn that Puerto Rico 
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tried to guarantee the rights contained in the Universal Declaration, 

As has been noted, generally the topics considered in the guide . 
are the central ones in the area of liberties and rights. This 
reviewer questions the depth of the content. The essays for the topics 
are rather dull and more more importantly are not written at the level 
of college graduates. The reading level seems to be high school, 
perhaps college preparatory, not for average high school students. 

Background essays may be desirable in a curriculum guide, but at 
more than an introductory level of thought , The danger is that the 
simply written, abbreviated discussion will become the extent of the 
’’content" used by the teachers. Essays in a guide ought to impel the 
reader to further exploration by their provocativeness. The Task Force 
needs to test these out on teachers to ascertain whether or not they 
precipitate study in more depth. 

As a substitute for sketchy essays on several topics, this review- 
er prefers another approach. Perhaps the guide could include an 
e:q)loratory, provocative essay dealing with the general area of liberties 
and rights. This essay would be followed by outlines for each topic 
that would include annotated, bibliographic references (for teachers 
and students) for each item in outline. It is assumed, of course, that 
many of the sources would be available in the school libraries. 

Finally, there is a basic problem in exploring ideas in this field 
that needs to be dealt with by educators --that is, discussing people 
as members of groups. This problem is apparent in the guide being 
considered here. 

For example, in some places Negroes are referred as "they". "They 
suffer the greatest unemployment. They are the last to be hired and the 
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first to be fired. They perform the unskilled jobs..." (p, 21). 

In other places the achievements of individual Negroes are stressed. 
These are presented as outstanding people, and they are. The result 
of such discussion Jhowever, is the projection of Negroes as a group 
from which a few have emerged as exceptions. Does this unintentional- 
ly reinforce a stereotype held by some whites, including some teachers, 
that the individual can ’’make it" if he just tries hard enough? And 
that the low socio-economic status of a large proportion of Negro 
citizens is really the result of shortcomings among Negroes, not 
related to discrimination and ejqploitation within the social stnicture. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT #9 - Independent Learning: Some Organizations 

Schemes and Materials 

Sulmiitted by: Zelda Wirt schaf ter 

Brooklyn College 

I. RATIOWALE AND THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS AS TO VALUE OF INDEPENDENT 
LEARNING IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN DISADVANTAGED AREAS 

Three of our most important school goals for all children in ad- 
dition to teaching competence in the basic language and number skills^ 
are: 

1) To develop, awareness of individual and group human worth 
and values; 

2) To help children learn to structure and use their time 
productively, and 

3) To help children learn how to conceptualize and solve 
problems. 

It is generally agreed that the more we individualize instruction, 
the more children ^ri.11 be actively involved, and that to the degree 
children participate actively in their own learning, the more effective 
that learning will be . 

Individualized instruction is ideally suited to the realization of 
these goals: 

a) provides many opportunities for recognition of individual 
achievements and group cooperative projects, 

b) provides time for children to work independently in self- 
selected areas, 

c) provddes opportunity through use of basic source materials 
for children to discover relationships and develop concepts on their 
own, and 

d) provides increased time for teacher to give individual 
remedial help. 
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In working with children from disadvantaged areas, an additional 
goal emerges, i,e, the remediation of basic skills, particularly read- 
ing. The remedial problem is particularly acute in the middle grades, 
but many teachers are discouraged from individualizing instruction even 
though this is the very form of organization that would permit children 
to proceed at their own rates and at levels appropriate to their abi3J.- 
ty, and at the same time allow the teacher to give more intensive and 
individualized remedial help. However, as the Task Force Report //^9 
clearly states, "in no sense is the individualization of instruction to 
be equated with individual tutoring", (Cp. 3)» Nor does its essence lie 
mainly in independent and small group assignments per se. Crucial to a 
successful program of individualized instruction is an underlying 
attitude and flexibility on the part of the teacher which supports and 
allows e^qjression of individual needs and full range of individual learn- 
ing styles. Example: 

During an observation lesson in phonics with a first grade class, 
Toimy suddenly jumped from his seat, dashed to the alphabet chart and 
pointed to the "M" and then proceeded to "tag" all the words beginning 
id.th "M" in different parts of the room. He had, at that moment, sudden- 
ly realized what the relationship between letters and sounds was all 
about and, unable to articulate it verbally, needed to consolidate his 
discovery in a motor way. The observing supervisor, however, saw only 

a child popping out of his seat and commented that the child seemed to 
have "problems". 

The theoretical discussion in Section I of the report needs to 
eir^jhasize the importance of different learning styles, and would be 
greatly strengthened by the inclusion of more anecdotes illustrating com- 
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mon types of behavior; or which in this framework are perceived as 
"perrmissable" and constructive, rather than "bad". 

Similarly, in discussing the assignment of tasks (Pages 4 and 9) 
it is important to emphasize that the formulation and assignment of 
these tasks should be based on cues from the children themselves, as 
individual questions and interests come out through discussion, Indi“ 
vidual children may take the lead in suggesting directions for research, 
cooperative projects, etc, that the teacher can then capitalize on, thus 
making the learning process a genuinely joint enterprise between teacher 
and children. 

Middle School age children are developmentally at a stage wliere 
strong dependence on and interaction with their peer group is extremely 
important and necessary to the fulfillment of developmental tasks, 
particularly as they are working towards independence from adults. This 
need is supported and aided by individual and small group organization 
of learning. In addition, this very need becomes a natural aid to the 
teacher, Slwer children will often get involved in an activity through 
the stimulation of their classmates, whereas they see no relevance in 
teacher-directed study and often reject suggestions coming from the 
teacher. 

In my experience, the single most promis5.ng line of attack on the 
problems of disadvantaged pupils in the Middle School lies in the direc- 
tion of restructuring the use of time to provide large blocs for inde- 
pendent study, "laboratory" types of learning activities, and individual 
and small group instruction. To this end, the Task Force Report #9 
materials on Independent Learning will make a valuable and much needed 
contribution. 
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In addi.tion to the change of focus on curricul um as means, rather 
than an end in itself (page 2), individualized instruction also involves 
a crur;ial change in our concept or image of the teacher’s role (see 
Pages 3 and 10), as well as in the traditional crganization of the class- 
room aiid use of instructional time, 

l^ile the Report on Independent Learning can be of tremendous 
value in stimulating and helping teachers to move toward individualized 
instruction, it alone is not enough. In order for classroom teachers 
and school administrative personnel to feel confortable with this new 
role, intensive in-service preparation and on-the-job support must be 
provided (preferably in the form of joint workshops in which both class- 
room teachers and supervisory personnel, principals, etc., participate). 

Another problem which must be met is the interpretation of such 
a program to individual parents and the community at large. IJhereas, 
in middle class communities, it is parents who often demand increased 
provision for individual and independent study, the parents in dis- 
advantaged areas tend, generally, to have a much more conservative and 
traditional view of what constitutes "good teaching" and view innova- 
tions vjith the suspicion that the children are , "playing" or that the 
teacher is not "teachijig". Guidelines for interpretation need to be 
worked out based on preliminary discussion and pilot testing, in typical 
depressed neighborhoods, with parent groups, neighborhood organizations, 
community leaders, etc., and involving such groups actively and coopera- 
tively at each stage of development. In this way a document will be 
produced that will; 

a) accurately reflect the questions and possible reservations 
or objections the parents may have, and 
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b) be able to help teachers and principals deal effectively with 
^these objections and e^q^Hain and clarify the school program in a mean- 
ingful way. ' 

II. CONSIDERATIONS RE IMPLQ'IENTATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN 
CLASSROOM 

The practical problems re implementing individualized instruction 
in disadvantaged area classrooms fall into two major groups, the first 
related to the disabilities of the children, and the other related primari- 
ly to administrative attitudes and pressures. 

The most widespread effort to implement individualized instruction 

f 

in the classroom has been in the area of individualized reading. Unfor- 
tunately, the individualized reading program (as well as other new 
curriculum materials based on individualized instruction principles) 
tend to be used only in the "bright" classes of each grade, so that the 
children who might well derive the greatest benefit from such a program 
arc deprived of its advantages. The problem has been the failure to 
articulate in detail the kinds of problems that are likely to arise in 
"slow" classes from disadvantaged areas, and to give teachers practical 
suggestions that will enable them to plan for and deal with these prob- 
lems before they become critical. There seems to be a lack of tolera:ace 
for what is, in effect, the "learning period" as children slowly learn 
to gain skills and independence. It is as if, when faced with a class 
of first graders who come to school not knowing how to read, the staff 
decides not to teach reading. 

In this area. Task Force Report //9 makes a good beginning. The 
practical suggestions (pages 3 to 6) present extremely important and 




valuable guidelines covering typical problems involved in beginning a 
program of individualized instruction. These guidelines would be even 
more helpful if each were followed by descriptive anecdotes from actual 
innex-city classrooms illustrating failures as well as successes, and 
including some situations in which what seemed to be failing actually 
turned out to be successful in terms of children's learning. This 
technique (m reverse) is used to good advantage in Section II, i.e. 



xamples followed by discussion of implementing principles. 

The sampling of programs is excellent with two reservations: The 

Dienes -Adelaide Math. Project (A-2) (page 10) and "Let's Look at First 
traders (E), (Page 23). Both of these are again and as such, general 
overviei/s, not directly helpful to the classroom teacher. In addition, 
•c-he first describes a program highly tied to a special set of materials 
not g enerally available to New York City teachers for class use, and the 
oecond, a first grade diagnostic program which has even less immediate 
relevance to the problems of a 5th, 6th, ?th or 8th grade teacher trying 
to evolve a workable program of individualized instruction. 

Certainly, one of the aims of a report devoted to Independent 
learning would be to help teachers become famiUar with the many new 
curriculum materials that promote individualized instruction. This,would 
perhaps be better done in an annotated bibUography including a brief 
description of each project and most important where to vrite for more 



information and/or sampl e materials.* 

* Some owricuXum projects that should be 

/n Mathematics and Social Studies) 

Cuisenaire 

Stern 

Minnemast Lore Rasmussen Math. Lab. (Learning Materials 

I*et ’ s Look at First Graders 
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In addition, a list giving locations of various resource centers 
jji the City where these materials can be examined fii'ct hand would be 
helpful, (MFY Curriculum Center, Bank Street E.R.C., Board of Education 
and District Centers, Ferkauf Center, etc,) 

Section II-E could then be devoted to at least one or more examples 
of an individualized program in action, taken from anecdotal records, 
and focusing on typical disruptive behavior incidents and how the teacher 
(and/or children) dealt with them* This is extremely important as it is 

one of the most common problems teachers have when initiating individ- 
ualized instruction, 

III* SUI^a-IARY 

As a broad Statement of policy and general overview, the Task 
Force Report //9 deals positively with the most crucial issue in the ud- 
grading of slum schools in general and the Hiddle School in particular. 
The sections addressed to the classroom teacher (Section I and II) 
contain valuable practical suggestions but they need to be expanded to 
include many more specific examples of the anecdotal type dealing ivith 
actual classroom situations, and focusing on the problems involved in 
individualizing instruction in depressed area classes. 

In addition, if this type of program is to be implemented on a 
meaningful scale, intensive workshop sessions must be instituted for 
classroom teachers and even more important, for principals, assistant 
principals and other supervisory personnel, since it is in these ranks 
that resistance is in fact most persistent, although "lip service" is 
usually given to the value of individualized instruction "in theory". 
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A supplementary guideline dealing with interpretation of the 
program to parents heeds to be developed in cooperation with represent- 
ative parents and community leaders. 
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Task Force Report /fll 

PRELIMBJARy CURRICULUM GUIDE 
miE LIVING 

Nev; York City Public Schools 
September, 1966 

Submitted by Marian V. Hamburg 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 

Ine preliminary guide, in Home Living reveals a thoughtful attempt 
to develoD a new aoproach to curriculum for the Intermediate School 
children in the Nev; York City Public Schools, It shows imagination in 
suggesting how the core subject area. Home Living, might provide for an 
integrated presentation of learnings from seven selected subject areas; 
Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Health Education, Consumer Education, 

Art and Music, VJhat the Guide does is to provide an impressive listing 
of sequential "concepts and content", carefully labeling each listing 
with the name of its subject matter source. Despite the extensive list- 
ings, the Guide is incomplete in content, lacking in teaching suggestions 
and resources and somewhat confusing in its presentation. 

Its effectiveness will depend entirely upon the skill and interest 
of the teachers who use the Guide, both during the testing period and 
afterwards. The crucial issue which I foresee is whether teachers can 
and will, in fact , be willing to take the additional time and exert the 
extra effort in planning and working together on a long term continuing 
basis to implement the suggestions in the Guide and complete the task 
of its development. Since the major strength of the Guide is its plan 
for inter-relating the contributions of a number of different subject 
areas through a general topic, it requires a team teaching approach. 

Only in this way can individual teachers* talents be used effectively 
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ho guide children toward the understanding of a natural progression of 
concepts undisturbed by the customary time delimitations for individual 
eubject areas. 

The Task Force, recognized the necessity of team planning and sug- 
gested in the introduction that between 40 and 60 minutes a week be set 
aside for teacher planning under the leadership of a designated chairman. 

The success of the curriculum in action will rest upon the effectiveness 
of these sessions, 

THE CONTENT 

The curriculum content is divided into two major headings: 

(1) The Family As a Pattern of Group Living and (2) The Family's Role in 
Community Life, Under each of these is a wealth of related concepts 
logically presented and broadly conceived. There are many topics of 
particular relevance for today's urban youngsters, which have often been 
omitted from past curricula. Attention is given, for instance, to the chang 
:.ng roles of family members, unemployment, poverty and problems of housing 
in New York City, to name but a few. 

The importance given to Consumer Education is excellent. The recent 
national School Health Education Study has shown Consumer Education to be 
ah often neglected area of special need. Certainly, it has special impor- 
tance for disadvantaged pupils. 

Although the breadth of the curriculum is commendable, and the 
Task Force’s wi.llingness to include controversial areas such as moral and 
spiritual values and religion in family life, refreshing, there are some 
obvious omissions of content. Any guide concerned with home and family 
life should include content relating to human growth and development. Yet, 
this is almost totally lacking, VJhether the Task Force lacked the ability 

or the authority to deal with this area is unknown. However, at every 

/ 
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,?rade level where there is reference to \inder standings re-lating to how 
?lfe begins, grows and develops, this statement appears: ”A special com- 

mittee is studying this area." The question arises concerning the 
desirability of omitting such an obviously important part of the core 
topic. Any school tryouts, without the addition of this material, will 
be premature and incomplete. 

Another controversial topic: Venereal Diseases, is also among the 
missing in this Guide. This too, is apparently by design, since a note 
under the heading of Communicable Diseases explains that a special committee 
is also considering this area. One wonders why Task Force #11 which re- 
presents a variety of professional competencies and experiences was unable 
to develop a complete guide. 

Although Physical Education was not listed as one of the subject 
a. -s*s to be included in the Home Living Guide, it appears under a sub-head- 
ing of VJiiolesome Recreation. At each grade, beginning with Pre-Kindergarten, 
i.aere is a list of types of physical activities, which includes games, 
stunts, individual and team sports. Since this will require actual physical 
participation, probably necessitating the use of special facilities and 
equipment and requiring separate scheduling, one wonders about the desirabil- 
ity of including it in the Guide. 

Generally speaking, the curriculum content appears to be appropriate 
for children in the middle school years. Attention has been given to 
children's readiness at an ever earlier age due to much eaqjosure to content 
through numerous cowimunications media ^ Many examples may be cited of topics 
which are introduced at a much, earlier grade level than has been customary. 
The study of the effects of the use of tobacco begins at the fifth grade. 

So the use of non-medical substances such as narcotics and othey: drugs. 
Including such topics at this point is consfistent with the recommendations 
of many professional groups which have criticized schools for dealing v/ith 
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such topics when it is too late, 

THE ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the content requires coimment. It takes consider- 
able study to determine the pattern and particularly to get an idea of how 
it will be put into practice. A condensed six page outline gives the 
general design. Following this is a greatly expanded outline that becomes 
quite confusing. The material is presented in two different formats: one 

for the fifth and sixth grades; the other , for the seventh and eighth. 

For the two lower grades (5 and 6) the Guide includes nothing more 
than a listing of Home Living concepts. Beside each conceptual state- 
ment appears the designation of the subject area from which it derives. 

For instance: 

a. Provisions within limited living space 

Home Ecpn. . . . Recognition of those activities 

requiring complete privacy 

Ind. Arts . . . Enhancement of existing facilities 

for privacy 

Health Ed. ... Ways to share space for storing of 

personal belongings 

VJhile this method of presentation does serve to show contributions 
from all of the seven selected subject areas and to suggest how these 
learnings may be integrated as a part of one broad concept, it does not 
indicate how a teacher is expected to handle the material. If specialists 
in art, music, home economics and other fields are to be utilized in the 
fifth and sixth grade classrooms, it will be difficult to unify the way 
material is presented simply because of scheduling considerations. On the 
other hand, if the classroom teacher is ejected to handle all of the 
classroom work, she may feel at a disadvantage in seme of the specialized 
areas and require considerable assistance to do an effective job. 




The organizational pattern for the seventh and eighth grades is 
entirely different. One wonders if consistency mi.ght not be desirable. 
Why else a middle school? lilhile here too is a listing of ’’concepts and 
content" it ir presented strictly along individual subject matter lines, 
so that the entire scope and sequence for Art, for instance, appears 
separately. Presumably this is to provide specialized teachers in a 
departmentalized setting the entire scope of their own field. Each can 
also see the scope and sequence for other subjects being presented 
simultaneously by their colleagues. 

One is conscius of an attempt to get depth into the curriculum, 
but some of this, at least, appears to be simply the presentation of 
slightly different aspects of the same topic at different grades. Having 
the same or similar topics appear at many grade levels not only limits 
the depth study of a particular problem at a single grade level, but also 
creates the danger of undesirable repetition. This is especially notice- 
able in the content for the seventh and eighth grades in two subject 
areas: Health Education and Home Economics. For example, the seventh 
grade Home Economics curriculum is focused on Getting along with the 
family. Recognizing the need to contribute, to each other, etc., while the 
seventh grade Health Education curriculum is dealing with Qualities 
necessary for good relationships. Learning to cooperate, etc. This might 
be considered unnecessary duplication rather than desirable reenforcement. 

Even within a single subject area there appears to be some over- 
emphasis of material. In Health Education, for instance, content on 
alcohol, tobacco, drugs and narcotics is suggested for every grade begin- 
ning with the fifth and continuing through the twelfth. Can this be 
justified? 
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GENERAL COMIffiNTS 

The entire presentation, while interesting and different, is 
quite incomplete at this stage. It does not give a teacher enough 
guidance^ Perhaps it is the intention to add more specifics that are 
developed during the tryout period. In its present form it would not be 
very helpful to teachers who had not participated in the Guide’s develop- 
ment unless they have continuous guidance in applying it. 

It lacks concreteness in terms of objectives. Outside of a state- 
ment that the curriculian is intended to bridge the gap from the old 
curricula to what is needed in the changing urban environment, there is 
no indication of what young people are e3<pected to know, feel or do as 
a result of being eaqposed to any part of this curriculum. 

. There are no references that would be of significant he.lp to 
teachers planning classroom learning ejqperiences. The Appendix includes 
only excerpts from a variety of publications which serve to provide a 
philosophical framework and justification for the choice of the subject 
areas. These are significant, current and enlightening, but are not of 
the type to be useful to teachers. 

Throughout the Guide there is only an occasional suggestion of an 
activity or a way of stimulating learning. One exception is the subject 
area of Industrial Arts at the seventh and eighth grade level which 
presents material as "Skills and Content", rather than "Concepts and 
Content" as is found in the other areas. The Consumer Education portion 
of the Guide also appears to present content in more concrete fashion. 

There are parts of the Guide that are extremely labored, apparently 
reflecting the Task Force's compulsion to present a concept on a given 
topic at every grade, regardless of its suitability or need for emphasis. 
A good example is found in the plan for utilizing Art to develop under— 






standings about Earlier Retirement, The concept from grade three through 
grade twelve are as follows: 

Grade 

3 . The elderly enjoy visits to museums, galleries and 

special exhibits, 

4 Many elderly citizens exhibit and/or sell their art, 

5 Art skills and interests developed early in life can be 
pursued at any age, 

6 Museums offer many opportunities for enriching leisure 
hours for adults. 

7 Elderly citizens enjoy beautifying the surroundings , 

8 Elderly citizens design useful articles for personal, 
family and home use, 

9 Elderly consumers exercise aesthetic judgments in purchases, 

10 Elderly citizens participate in family and community decisions 
relating, to art, 

11 Elderly citizens may attend adult classes and workshops in 
painuing, ceramics, weaving, 

12 Retired artists and art educators make contributions as 
critics, curators, or writers in the field of art. 

The Guide is weak in primary sources. There are no reports of 

research and no bibliography. 

Facts that will be needed for content areas are missing. Though 
they may be available from current Board of Education publications or 
other sources, their availability is not shown. Most teachers will need 
more than the statements of concepts in the Guide, A fifth grade teacher, 
for instance, might not "know the reasons for differences in body build 
or rate or growth", yet it is one of the concepts she is ejqjected to 
include, A sixth grade teacher may not know how to go ab*)ut helping 
students "learn about price ranges for various types and qualities of 
musical instruments", or "understand the need for insurance and how best 
to meet this need". Yet these are both in her assignment. 
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The real strength of the Guide is in defining an encompassing 
topic of importance to urban youngsters and in suggesting how seven 
subject areas can be inter-related in its presentation. This initial 
work shows much thought and deliberation, but should be considered only 
as a partial work, since it lacks so much material that teachers will 
need. 

Putting the Guide to classroom use at this stage will be a most- 
time-consuming task requiring much in-service education, by extremely 
co:npetent leadership. 

There is a suggested plan for evaluation of the Guide during the 
tryout period. This plan is very general and will require considerable 
refinement. One cannot, as suggested, measure results in terms of 
objectives which are not specifically defined. Since some of these objec- 
tives are undoubtedly the change of attitudes and practices of children, 
these will req^uire the development of measuring tools that are beyond the 
Ifnowledge and skill of many teachers. Strong support from specialists 
in educational evaluation will be a necessity. 
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Task Force Report #l4 - Typeviriting Grade 5 ' . . 

#1U-1 

Submitted by - Charles M. Long 
Associated Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 

The evaluator is impressed with the soundness of the skill development 
program in typewriting. It is possible that an occasional authority might 
suggest a slightly different sequential pattern of learning experiences, but 
the preponderance of research with which the evaluator is acquainted would 
support the program as outlined in the preliminary end -of -the -year progress 
report (Curriculum Task Force #l4) . 

The late Dr. Joseph 0. Loretan, who deserves much credit for initiating 
these curriculum developments, asked this particular Task Force to prepare 
a program ’’carefully planned to meet the specific objectives of improvement 
of language art skills of our students within the framework of proven metho- 
dology of skill building for typewriting". 

Proposals are, therefore, studies in terms of this charge to the Task 
Force . 

Secondly, all curriculum materials prepared by the Task Forces vrere analy 
zed with the objectives set by the New York City Board of Education in the 
curriculum portion of the Middle School proposal (ds-4/25/66) . 

Although occasional references are made in the proposal to the improve- 
ment of language art skills, most of the report focuses on skill development 
in typevnriting. In fact, specific attention to written communication skills 
and coordinating vocabulary of other subjects comes at the very end of the 
report and occupies no more than six or eight pages. One is almost compelled, 
therefore, to assume that the major reason for including typewriting in the 
curriculum is to start these children on the road to becoming good typists 
and that, after some degree of competence is achieved, the skill will then 
be used in other areas of the curriculum. Is this an educationally sound 
reason for offering typewriting at the 5th grade level? 



In the introduction, the authors of this document referred to research 
which attests to the value of the ‘'Tallying Typev/riter" as being "successful 
in developing the language skills of very young pupils without regard to the 
skill of typing". I*/hile the "Talking. Typewriter" is a far cry from any 
ordinary office-type machine, are there any language art skills which 5th 
grade youngsters might strengthen with such a machine even if they know 
nothing at all about typing? 

Teaching typing in a class situation as a separate course introduces 
certain problems and difficulties when the teachers attempt to integrate this 
activity with other subjects. I suspect that skill development could take 
place as effectively with content drawn from the language arts as it does 
with the more or less specialized sterile content which is built into typical 
typewriting courses of study. It is possible, however, that typing teachers 
would not have the time and competence to gather content from the language 
arts, for example, graded, and build it into the skill development program. 
Furthermore, its relevance would be less by the time it finally found its way 
into such a program. 

In addition, most typewriting teachers and authorities in the field would 
undoubtedly raise serious questions about permitting a beginner to use the 
hunt and peck" system on an uncovered keyboard. Yet, that is exactly what 
is done when typewriters are made available in regular classrooms for the use 
of students . Authorities in the field would probably say that competence in 
the use of touch typing would be hindered if beginners started to use the 
machine as a tool before they had established skill in touch typing. On the 
other hand, a typewriter ‘used in this faltering, clumsy way may become a real 
aid to the student as he is trying to get his ideas down in a form which he 
and others can more easily read. 

^Page 1 Curriculum Task Force #l4 "Typewriting -Grade 5" 
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At this stage in the evaliiation of this phase of the c\irriculum, the 
evalmtor considers it more important to raise issues and questions rather 
than to attempt to convince anyone that a particular system or way of achieving 
the Board of Education's objectives of quality education in an integrated 
school is most desirable. A school faculty might, for example, invite two 
or three regular classroom teachers to sit down with a typewriting teacher 
to tussle with some of these problems. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT #l6 - Individualization of Instruction #16-1 

Submitted by; Charles M. Long 
Associated Professor of Education- 
Brooklyn College 

The paper entitled Individualization of Instruction prepared by Task 
Force l6 presents a well authenticated, comprehensive discussion of theories 
and practices explored by educators over the years. 

The paper contains some important ideas the implementation of which are 
long overdue. For example: 

1. "Inflexible and homogeneous grouping for academic achievement 
has never beec shown to facilitate maximum cognitive develop- 
ment . '* 

2. "An over prescribed curriculm defeats provisions for individual 
differences." This evaluator would on the same premise suggest 
that centrally developed curriculum ideas and materials are 
dichotomous to the goal of individualized instruction in a 
large urban school system. 

3 . "The classroom atmosphere must encourage questioning, probing 
and discovery." 

4. "The role of the teacher must be a relatively non-directive 
one stressing the understanding and guidance of each child’s 
intellectual and emotional growth." 

5* "opportunities for non-teacher -controlled learning should be 
maximized. " 

6. "The effectiveness of individualization is measured by the 
increasing capacity of the student for self direction." 

7- "The rating of students by school personnel should be kept at 
a minimum." 

These very well expressed ideas are crucial to the development of indi- 
vidualized approaches to learning. 
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This evaluator is highly skeptical, however, that the process being 
utilized whereby such a report on individualizing instruction is developed 
centrally by a very small group to be eventually distributed to principals 
and teachers will effect much change in the directions suggested. Most pro- 
fessional personnel have in their preparation for teaching read and written 
similar (though perhaps less comprehensive) documents, yet even a minimal 
degree of individualization is not in widespread evidence. 

From the experience of this evaluator, principals, teachers and other 
teaching personnel seem to need to themselves experience individualized 
treatment in their work situations in order to reflect the same in their teach- 
ing roles. Curriculum (in its broad definition) if it is the outcome of 
individual contribution to school staff planning for the chi3.dren as the 
staff knows and understands them ^ in its making and unfolding individualized. 
It is individualized because 1. Curriculum decisions are being made in the 
place closest to the children and community concerned. 2. Curriculum de- 
cisions can be applied now in, as the Task Force Report indicates, a fast 
changing society where curriculum based on needs of people would change con- 
currently. 3 * Children, teachers, principals, etc., see their own indivi- 
dual contributions in action which convinces them of their worth and encourages 
further expressing of their individuality. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT #l8 - Learning Through Laboratory Experiences 

Submitted by; Charles M. Long 

Brooklyn College 

"Learning Through Laboratory Experiences", the proposal submitted by 
Curriculum Task Force, Number l8 presents some very exciting ideas and in- 
novations. 

If, as this Report suggests, the Learning Laboratories described could 
be built into every Intermediate School physical plant, this evaluator could 
envision dramatic change toward the desired goal of gearing instruction to 
the needs of individuals living in a highly specialized society. The use of 
laboratories by individuals and small groups of children or by individuals 
and small groups of teachers seeking information or participating in creative 
projects gives one an exciting image of a new learning environment more con- 
ducive to the searching and discovery process. The concept of physical plant 
could contribute significantly to breaking through the "four walls" kind of 
learning which has emphasized a single teacher as the authority and the text- 
book as the major source. It has the further possibility of breaking through 
the highly academic approach often found in the totally self-contained class- 
room - one in which paper, pencils and books are the major and sometimes ex- 
clusive tools - by providing places where a great variety of media (wood, 
paint, clay, tapes, records, primary sources, etc.) are available with sup- 
porting professional help. In fact, unless these ideas are rapidly imple- 
mented in the new Intermediate Schools, the evaluator sees little chance of 
implementing the many fine curriculum, innovations proposed - At least in the 
immediate future. 

While the re-education of teachers, consultants and technicians is pro- 
perly recognized in this report to be of major importance, the mere creation 
of these laboratories could be perhaps the most poignant force in that re-edu- 
cation. 

We know that in the presently designated Intermediate Schools, few are 
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so eq.uipped, and it is imperative that the Board of Education set a timetable 
for establishing these laboratories within the next eighteen months. The 
success of the entire Intermediate School Project depends on the immediate 
implementation of this Report. 

The evaluator feels somewhat uncomfortable about the adeq.uacy of the 
treatment given to two of these laboratories; namely Speech and Library. He 
urges that additional competent specialists in these two areas at least be 
employed to assure that the most modern ideas are incorporated. For example, 
in the Library, sound conditioned spaces would be needed where small groups 
of children could really grapple with ideas. Such activities often must be 
noisy to be efficient*. 
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TASK FORCE REPORT ^ 21 . - Multi -Media Resources for Teaching 

Submitted by: Sterling Rogers 

Media Specialist 
Educational Resources Center 
Bank Street College 

The guidelines set up for this evaluation recognise that special con- 
sideration should be given to the educational preparation of disadvantaged 
or underprivileged children in large urban centers. While "sound" curri- 
culum and methodology are desirable for all children, there is some indication 
that more variety and specific innovation is required to accomodate the 
disadvantaged" child. Emphases of such programs should cater to individual 
needs and assist these pupils to study effectively, and achieve with a sub- 
stantial degree of confidence. Multi-media resources may be especially 
effective in such individualization and reinforcement in teaching. 

This report is well presented but guves little assurance that it will be 
helpful to a significant percentage of classroom teachers. Further, it would 
seem to be highly appropriate that administrators and supervisors both at the 
school building and district level should be involved in planning. Specific 
limitations and/or potential problems ought to be explored so as to be dealt 
with before there is frustration on the part of the instructional personnel. 

Development of the Guide 

The development of this manual does not indicate specific participation 
of classroom teachers representing the various disciplines and reflecting the 
organizational structure of the school system. Members of the development 
group were at supervisory or administrative levels and have probably not been 
involved with the routines of instruction for some time; therefore their think- 
ing may be expected to represent special interests related to, but not involved 
with the ope rational,/ functional aspects of curriculum implementation and training. 



Supplies and Eq.uipment 

Standards or guidelines are nevertheless lacking for ratio of equipment 
to school population. These are essential to the TAVC as well as principals 
and superintendents who initiate the approved expenditure requisitions for 
their schools. Projected acquisition should be spread over several years. 

A reproducable chart with an accompanying sample work sheet might be included 
for this section. 

A very good suggestion is included re mutual trades between schools in 
order to adjust for items in excess at one school but which represents need 
in another. The exchange of equipment (trade) between the schools would re- 
quire considerable contact professionally between TAVC's. This has not been 
provided for in the manual. 

Utilization 

Nothing in this manual indicates a scheme which would lead teachers to 
a forced consideration of" media as a means of improving programs for the 
disadvantaged. There should be within the implementation process a provision 
for making the TAVC and his services so attractive that he will be sought 
after to provide instructional support, and will not be subjected to resistance 
of teaching personnel to change. 

What assurance is there that children will be permitted to use a range 
of divices and engage in a variety of activities which enhance their learning? 
Are oral-aural activities deliberately minimized in deference to visuals? 

What is the assumption regarding the ingredients of any successful 
instructional program based on an experienced classroom teacher? Marginal 
educational experiences may leave many pupils, especially the disadvantaged, 
intellectually scarred depending on the exposure duration and development 
stage at which the child encounters this type teacher. Do teachers make dis- 
coveries re verbalization, for example, and as a result make use of media to 
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facilitate instruction and learning? 

Specific procedure should be introduced to assure that field -generated 
ideatM will be reviewed and initiated, and that acceptance or justification 
criteria will be developed, so as to foster creativity and sharing from the 
classroom rankg. 
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Ta&k Force #23- Fundamental Skills; Tools for Learning 

Submitted by: Charles M. Long 

Associate Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 

The Task Force is to be commended for the fresh, creative, and 
potentially helpful approach which it took to skill development. Only 
minor questions, perhaps, need to be considered regarding the four basic 
concepts which underlie the development of a curriculum of fundamental 
skills. Skills as tools, the mastery of skills, the spiral approach to 
the teaching of skills, and the integrating of skill teaching, constitute 
a sound basis for organizing the material. Although teachers certainly 
should do everything they can to help the child to "completely master the 
operation of these tools," few intermediate school children can achieve 
this objective even under the most ideal conditions. Mastery is probably 
a life-long process. More emphasis upon the developmental nature of this 
concept would be more in line with sound developmental theories of learning. 

No one would disagree with "the concept of integration of skill 
teaching, but it is difficult to achieve in a department ally organized 
schools VJhile organizational patterns were not studied by this Task Force, 
the problem needs to be given serious attention by school faculties . 

Identifying important skills and treating each one individually is an 
excellent way to approach the problem in a report. The Task Force 
undoubtedly recognized that almost any learning activity involves a complex 
of skills. Teachers seldom have the opportunity,- nor is it desirable or 
is it implied in this report - to take out one skill and work on it to the 
exclusion of other reD.ated skills. Here, again, is a problem which comes 
more properly in the implementation of this document. Yet, the evaluator 
would have felt more comfortabl.e hod the Task Force given more attention 
to this problem in the report. 
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One final concern needs to be brought to the attention of the 
school faculties who will have the responsibility for doing something about 
skill teaching. The excellent suggestions for teachers which are given 
throughout the report seldom touch upon the crucial out-of-school interests 
and concerns which face children in disadvantaged area schools. Perhaps 
they are implied but even suggestions to teachers in a report coming from 
the Board of Education often assume the authority of policy statements . To 
get at this concern in another way, the suggestions which were omitted 
may give the impression that activities relating to civil rights and school 
boycotts, for example, are not to be used as content for teaching fundamental 
skills . This statement leads the evaluator to raise an even more basic 
issue, namely, how functional should the fundamental skills be in the lives 
of children? The implication involved in this question does not imply that 
the mastery of skills in themselves is not "self-rewarding." This is, of 
course, true, but unused or little used tools tend to be quickly forgotten. 

The report, which very properly was developed to be used as guidelines 
for teachers, should prove to be a most valuable "tool." Again, the Task 
Force is to be complimented. Their work, should prove to be an invaluable 
source to school faculties , 
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Task Force Report #24 



AM EVALUATION OF; THE PERFORMING AND CREATIVE ARTS 

By Paul B, Williams 



It is very refreshing in this world of mixed up values, where 
there is too much emphasis on speed, space and silver, to find a group 
of dedicated people who together forged a plan -—hammered it out on 
the anvil of discontent— for bringing into the lives of fifth and 
sixth graders a series of day-after-day experiences in creative and 
performing arts that will enlarge their lives not only as intensely 
interested viewers but also as participators on whatever level of skills 
they have been able to attain. As a plus value it may well help to 
preserve their sanity in a mad world. 
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GENERAL OVER -ALL EVALUATION 



In the Board of Education City of Mew York Pro.iect Description 
of April 25 ) 1966 the following two paragraphs appear which have a 
particular application to The Performing and Creative Arts document., 

1) '‘The curriculum will aim to develop the insights, under- 
standings, and new appreciations essential for the competent living 
of the underprivileged child in a great urban center. Emphasis in all 
curriculum areas will be placed on growth in human and social rela- 
• tions that contribute to an understanding of the worth of all people „ 

In each curriculum area, the emphasis will be placed on developing in 
disadvantaged pupils . at an earlier age than before, the understandings 
inherent in each subject discipline. Snphasis vrill be on meeting 
individual needs, learning to study effectively, and achieving a sub- 
stantial degree of competence." 

2) "To develop a new, more effective curriculum designed to 
meet the needs of a high percentage of disadvantaged pupils, grades 
5-8. living in a great urban center" . 



There can be little doubt that this curriculum in the performing 
and creative arts, if carried out as indicated, would fulfill the Board 
of Education’s hopes. The emphasis on the "underprivileged child" and 
the "disadvantaged pupil" is right and proper but it is also a good 
program for those whose socio-economic position is more favorable. 

This program id.ll certainly "develop insights, understandings, 
and new appreciations essential for competent living. . . in a great 
urban center" for all fifth to eighth graders, not just the disadvan- 
taged and underpriviledged. In fact it could be said that any fifth to 
eighth grader who doesn’t live under this curr.iculum idll himself be an 
underpriviledged and disadvantaged person as he tries to live in tw 
complex society. 
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ART 

"Art is a discipline in its own right". This is a courageous state- 
ment and it is about time that there should be no apology for art. 

The philosophical statements and the long-range aims are for the 
most part very satisfying. There is ample attention paid to developing 
"a sense of individuality, reliance on one’s own judgment, and a respect 
for the uniqueness of each individual’s art expression," 

The inclusion of a provision, "for pupil growth by encouraging him 
to eaqperiment, to create, to judge, and to evaluate his progress in art" 
is a good thing to see here. This, fortunately, has been balanced by the 
realization that skill is necessary in the development of a craft in art 
and provision has been made for it. Without craft, art becomes merely a 
dabbler’s paradise, the results of which can be seen in all too many 
exhibition salons today. 

The concept, "Thinking -seeing- doing are all parts of a continuous 
process" is much more appropriate to working in the discipline of Art than, 
"What is e^qjressed visually may be described verbally". A verbal attempt 
may meet the same failure one experiences in trying to describe the Mona 
Lisa smile . 

An individual chooses an art form as his medium of communication 
because his vocabulary of line, mass and color is superior to his vocabu- 
lary of words and because his confidence in his ability with a brush is 
greater than his confidence in his ability to speak. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

This program is to "provide the children with their initial creative 
experience with the tools and materials of our industrial society and will 
give them similar opportunities to compliment many other acl’lvities related 
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to the performing arts," This is entirely laudable, I have taught stage- 
craft on the college level and have been appalled to see the number of 
students who were unable to make the most rudimentary use of hammers or 
saws and were unable to tell the difference between the function of a 
screw driver and a chisel. 

It is also refreshing to note that this is not to be a system in 
which each teacher jealously guards the exclusiveness of his own area but 
instead welcomes an opportunity to contribute to the creative activities 
of the performing arts. 

The units on skin drums and graphic arts are certain to be stimulat- 
ing. One hopes that the job sheets wiLll have a little more accuracy than 
the one on page 32 which shows a one-octave marimba with only seven bars, 

DMCE 

This section is very realistic in one respect and, seemingly, un- 
realistic in another, 

xhe creators of the material on dance anticipate that it will, in 
all probability, be taught by a teacher not especially trained in dance. 

The whole structure of the curriculum, therefore, is set up in such a way 

as to accommodate such a teacher. This is fine and does not weaken the 
structure , 

The amount of material included herein is staggering. There is 
enough to cover grades five through eight and perhaps longer, 

I have seen a demonstration of the Betty Roitfen approach and have 
watched how effectively it involves the youngsters. I could wish that 
every fifth grader going into the new dance curriculum could have been 
through Betty’s program first. 
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This section is probably the most complete* It is a detailed road 
map and very exciting all the way. 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

If the guidelines of this curriculum are followed as drawn up, some 
i of the pitfalls of existing extra-curriculum dramatics will be avoided. 

The philosophy influencing the whole structure is sound and sensi- 
tive to the needs of the pupils. I have a particular fondness for "The 
need to adapt oneself to the art form is at once an experience and a 
discipline," I hasten to add that there is no lack of opportunity for the 
individual to exercise his imagination and to explore his own potential 
but it is always with the guidance of his teacher and his peers. It cannot, 
of course^ be otherwise, A performer, by the very act of performing, is 
not in the best position to judge the nature of his performance. He must 
be dependant on the reaction of others to his acting. 

While this curriculum does not pretend to use creative dramatics as 
a therapeutic device it certainly does provide excellent opportunities for 
character development and increased understanding of one's fellow man. 

The materials presented here are stimulating and workable anyidiere, 

Ifit us hope that some public performance may be so well done which 
can remove the curse so often rightly pronounced over children's dramatics, 

MUSIC 

In the General Objectives two items are particularly admirable; 

"Love of music which results from a growth in skill and laiowledge in han- 
dling the materials of music," This is the affection which has been 
stifled in many a child. Second: "Musical taste which results from an 
informed eaqDosure to the finest music." 
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It is a relief to see that youngsters will be exposed to bach, 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky and it is hoped that when the exposure to 
Copland is effected it will not be to the outrage he wrote under commis- 
sion for presentation at the Lincoln Center opening. 

It is almost necessary to have most of the performing emphasis in 
music on singing at this level. Only long practice could make instrumen- 
tal perfoimiance bearable and that is not practicable. 

One looks for an indication that this curriculum would make a propei- 
Use of pupils who are taking private lessons. Is there an area of 
potential conflict here? 

The materials presented here are very substantial and suggest that 
development over an eight— to— ten week period should be considerable. 

Finally, let us hope that the introduction of patriotism into the 
program will not prevent the learning of a Pete Seeger song or two. 

BUILT-IN BOOBY TRAPS 

This plan, fine as it is, has some hidden problems in it. It must 
be viewed in relation to the environment in which it is expected to work. 

I do not suppose that I can uncover all of the unfavorable items in the 
program but I here call attention to some that occurred to me, 

THE POPULATION 

A high percentage of the children bearing the certificate of gradua- 
tion from the fourth grade and entering the graduate school of the fifth 

grade will be more than a step away from the threshold where their teachers 
e:jqpect to meet them. 

The reasons for this situation are several. In most lower group 
schools there has not, as yet, been a curriculum which would springboard 
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a youngster into the anticipated new curriculum. Parent support for such 
a cui'riculum has not, for the most part, been generated and this is partly 
because the cultural level of a majority of homes is so unimaginative as 
to preclude the idea of such a program. And I am not speaking yet of the 
"disadxfantaged" and the "underpriviledged” . In this category there is 
not even the vocabulary to deal with the most basic creative concepts and 
in many ijistances there is a language barrier. 

PERSONNEL TRAINING 

Except for some, offhand references to "language differences" I see 
little evidence that the plan takes into account the necessity for in- 
service and pre-service training. This would be essential in any case and 
perticulariy so in the New York City system which is not noted for encour- 

’ rr ^ *tO exercise his imagination in the solution 

of problems even if he should be able to salvage a moment or two from his 
burden of clerical duties to do so. 

L‘ ENVOI 

If a benevolent climate can be provided for this curriculum in 
creative and performing arts it could be the beginning of a renaissance 
in the United States of America. It could mean the development of values 
so sorely needed. It could mark the end of bad drama, bad acting, t>ad 
music, bad painting and sculpturing for these can exist only when the 
people have no standards of their own. With the development of a sense 
of values the phonies will be dropped out and that is a consumation 
devoutly to be vdshed not only in the arts but also in politics, business, 
education and every other area of human endeavor. 
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A' PROJECT TO DEVELOP A CURRICULUM FOR DISADVAOTAGED 
STUDENTS IN THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL (Middle School) 

Appendix C 



Research Director: 



Professor C. M. Long, Education of Children in Disadvantaged Areas, Brooklyn 

College 



Research Staff: 

Professor Arthur T. Allen, Children’s Literature, Brooklyn College 
Professor Hillary Gold, Education of the Gifted, Brooklyn College 
Professor Marian V. Hamburg, Health Education, New York University — 
Professor Morris Hamburg, Public School Administration, Brooklyn College 
Professor Irving Kaufman, Fine Arts, City College 

Professor Walter I. Murray, Education of the Disadvantaged, Brooklyn College 
Professor Sterling E. Rogers, Media Specialist, Educational Resources Center, 

Bank Street College 

Professor Louis E. Rosenzweig, Education of the Mentally Retarded, Brooltlyn 

College 

Professor Louise R. Schub, Modern Languages, Brooklyn College 
Professor Annette D. Shapiro, Social Studies & Language Art, Bank Street 

College 

Professor Belle Sharefkin, Science and Mathematics Education, Brooklyn 

College 

Professor John Spanoli, Modern Languages- Italian, Brooklyn College 
Professor Richard D. Trent, Research Psychologist, Brooklyn College 
Professor Don 0. Watkins, Educational Sociologist, Department , of 

Education, Brooklyn College 

Professor Clementene W. Wheeler, Higher Education, Brooklyn College 
Professor Paul Williams, Department of Speech and Theatre, Brooklyn 

College 

Mrs. Zelda Wirtschafter, Department of Education, Brooklyn College 
Additional Staff: ' 



Edward Bergs tein 
Gail Bush 
William Cooperman 
Florence Garfinkel 
Madeline Gold 
Howard Greenberg 
Knight Hoover 
Beverly Jensen 
Suzanne Karp 
Annette Kreiner 
Arthur Paulsen 
Deborah Schachner 
Ellen Schnur ’ 
Vivian Shapiro 
Joan Stern 
Roberta Yates 



